MEANING OF JAPANESE UPROAR 





Washington careens 
to a new disaster 
in blind Asia policy orcs 


By Kumar Goshal 

A PPARENTLY UNABASHED by the 

debacle of its foot-in-the-mouth pol- 
icy in Europe before and after the Sum- 
mit collapse, Washington in the last 
weeks has been pursuing a policy in Asia 
which promises to be even more disas- 
trous. 

President Eisenhower either is insist- 
ing On or has been persuaded to go ahead 
with his Asian tour; and the U‘S. held a 
bristling SEATO conference at a time 
when (1) the President’s prestige abroad 
has perilously declined, when (2) sane 
observers everywhere agreed that East- 
West competition was not military but 
economic, and when (3) opposition in 
Asian countries to U.S. military bases 
had reached new heights. 


THE OPPOSITION: In addition to stop- 
overs in the Philippines, South Korea and 
Taiwan, the President at GUARDIAN 
press time was still scheduled to go to 
Japan, although massive demonstrations 
against the new Washington-Tokyo mu- 
tual security treaty and the Eisenhower 
visit continued unabated there. 

Those who opposed the treaty included 
some members of pro-U.S. Premier No- 
busuke Kishi’s majority Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party and all other members of 
the Diet (parliament); teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ organizations; the 3,500,000-strong 
trade union federation, Sohyo; almost all 
the newspapers; such well-known intel- 
lectuals as the Nobel prize winner and 
physicist Dr. Hideki Yukawa, and Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Opponents of the treaty noted that it 
(1) authorizes U.S. bases in Japan for at 
least ten more years, uhereby preventing 
for a long time the establishment of nor- 
mal relations between Japan and China 
and the relaxation of Tokyo- Moscow ten- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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THIS WAS THE SCENE OUTSIDE PREMIER KISHI’S TOKYO RESIDENCE ON MAY 20 


A sea of police and demonstrating students, 


both drenched by rain, clash at the gate 





ZILLIACUS: THE DEAD END OF BRINKMANSHIP 





A plan to bust up the ‘cold war nonsense’ 


By Konni Zilliacus, MP 
Special to the Guardian 

LONDON 

N OUR PRE-SUMMIT debate in the 
House of Commons on May 12 I said 
my hopes of the Summit had always been 
very modest, because the Western gov- 
ernments had “prepared” for it by tying 
themselves down to their old, rigid, un- 
real positions which virtually ruled out 
the possibility of agreement on any issue. 
I then referred to the U-2 incident and 
Secy. Herter’s monstrous claim—endors- 
ed (and then repudiated, too late and too 
little) by the President—that the US. 


was entitled to send spy planes over Rus- 
sia, in violation of international law, to 
protect herself and her allies (who had 
not been consulted) against the alleged 
danger (which does not exist) of a sur- 
prise attack from the Soviet. Union. In 
view of this, I said, we would be lucky if 
the Summit was not a blank failure and 
if it did not start another round of the 
cold war. 

The failure was spectacular; and it 
won't be the fault of British and U'S. “of- 
ficial circles” if they don’t manage to 
create at least a cold-war breeze in their 
efforts to alibi themselves, throw all the 


blame on the Russians and clamor for 
more hairs of the dog that bit them. That 
is, they want more arms and tighter al- 
liances to support the “negotiation from 
strength” policy that has now finally and 
completely collapsed. It has collapsed bee 
cause the nuclear deterrent strategy 
which was its military arm has ceased to 
be credible. “In the past,” wrote the de- 
fense correspondent cf the independent 
Conservative Observer, “the deterrent 
strategy of the West has been absolute 
because it represented a one-sided mortal 
threat to the homeland of the U.S.S.R.” 
(Continued on Page 4) 





The Presidential conventions and the danger of war 


By Russ Nixon 
Guardian staff correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
ETTING ODDS on the 1960 Presi- 
dential election have been upset by 
the crisis in world relations following 
the U-2 spy flight and the summit col- 
lapse. Recognition of the danger of war 
has had a sudden sobering effect on the 

US. election, bringing these results: 


@ Republican chances of victory were 
damaged as the carefully nurtured image 
of the GOP as the “Peace Party” faded. 

@ Sen. John Kennedy’s drive following 
his West Virginia and Oregon primary 
victories for a bandwagon march into 
Los Angeles was torpedoed. 

@ Adlai Stevenson’s unannounced can- 


didacy spurted ahead with the Democrats’ 
1952 and 1956 candidate taking the lead 
in blaming President Eisenhower for the 
foreign affairs debacle. 


@ New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller maneuvered to re-enter the Re- 
publican contest against Vice President 
Nixon by declaring his availability to a 
draft and announcing that he would lead 
the New York delegation to the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago on July 25. 


THE FUMBLED BALL: Political lines 
were badly fouled in the turmoil of the 
world crisis. Leaders of the Democratic 
and Republican parties charged each oth- 
er with being “soft on communism” and 
appeasement. The Democrats split in sev- 


eral directions, seemingly incapable of 
picking up the “Peace Party” ball fum- 
bled by the Republicans. 


The first debate among the would-be 
Presidents was whether there should be 
a national debate on the U-2 and the 
summit collapse. Vice President Nixon 
and other Republican leaders such as 
Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen 
(R-Ill.), national chairman Sen. Thrus- 
ton B. Morton (Ky.), and Sen. Hugh 
Scott (Penn.) sought to stifle the issue 
in the name of national security and 
unity. They greeted Adlai Stevenson’s 
opening charge on May 19 that the U.S. 
shared blame for the summit wreckage 
as “appeasement” and as “throwing a 
knife” into national unity. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.) sep- 
arated himself from other Democratic 
candidates by objecting to partisan de- 
bate on the U-2 matter. Obviously seek- 
ing to appear as the candidate “above 
politics,” he opposed campaign speeches 
that would further Premier Khrushchev’s 
aim—“to divide the country and destroy 
the prestige of the President,” and said, 
“I am not going to do Khrushchev’s job 
for him.” 


BOOST FOR ADLAI: Adlai Stevenson’s 
sharply critical speeches on the summit 
failure made it impossible to shove the 
issue under the rug, nade him the center 
of controversy, and galvanized his chanc- 
es of winning his third Democratic Pres- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Challenge 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

I have been challenged, and I 
accept. 

In 1945 I was president and 
business agent of Local 15 FTA, 
at the American cigar plant in 
Charleston, S.C. We had a six- 
months’ strike. 

We formed a committee in 
Washington, D.C., to acquaint 
the public with our conditions 
and raise money. Some of the 
members of this committee were 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, 
Rep. Helen G. Douglas of Cali- 
fornia, and Rep. Francis Walter 
of Pennsylvania, now chairman 
of the House Un-American Com- 
mittee. 

In 1952 I was called before the 
Ohio Un-American Committee 
headed by the now State Sen. 
Gordon Renner, a Republican 
labor-hater. At that hearing he 
accused me of leading a com- 
munistic strike. He accused Rep. 
Walter and me of being tools of 
the CP. 

Now Rep. Roosevelt of Cali- 
fornia has asked Congress to 
abolish the House Un-American 
Committee. I have been challeng- 
ed to flood Cincinnati with Rep. 
Roosevelt’s speech, and, his de- 
nunciation of Rep. Gordon Sche- 
rer of Cincinnati, a member of 
this committee. I have accepted 
this challenge. If people not liv- 
ing in Cincinnati want to help 
defeat Gordon Scherer in this 
coming election I would be glad 
to have. it. I can be reached at 
91 Mercer St., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Reuel Stanfield 





Open skies 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Is there any reason to believe 
that militarists obsessed with 
their lifelong training to. kill 
people should now be entrusted 
with open skies to fly H-bombs 
over the heads of people any- 
where? ae 


Indecent blather 
EL CAJON, CALIF. 

What suckers ‘the American 
people are. Not alone do they 
swallow the obvious falsehoods 
put out by our top officials over 
the U-2 incident—nene of them 
seems to notice Mr. Lodge get- 
ting himself wound up at the 
UN. 

For instance, there he was 
pointing out what a so-and-so 
Khrushchev is because K knew 
all the time that spy planes had 
been flying over the U.S.S.R. and 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Washington, June 1 ‘JTA) 
—The U.S. Marine Corps ruled 
today that a Martine may 
serve, when off duty, in neo- 
Nazi Lincoln Rockwell’s anti- 
Semitic “storm troop” force... 

The corps explained that if 
he had joined any organiz- 
ation on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive groups, 
he would have been court- 
martialed. Rockwell’s Amer- 
ican Nazi Party has not been 
officially listed. 

—New York Post, June 1 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
M.F., Bronx, N.Y. 











said nothing about it when he 
visited Camp David. 

The next day Lodge dragged 
out the “hand carved Great Seal 
of the U.S.A. containing a lis- 
tening device” that our officials 
had been hoarding since 1952. Of 
course no one over here was 
compared to K for not mention- 
ing that—although that incident 
had been known for years—dur- 
ing the visit at Camp David. 

And the indecent bather about 
a “free world.” A “free world” 
made up of Spain, Portugal, Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Iran, Saudi Ara- 
bia. Taiwan, South Korea, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, ete 

Robert Karger 


Kind words 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I have been a subscriber to 
the GUARDIAN for many years 
past and would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate all 
you wonderful people for the 
glorious work you are doing. 
Every one of you can go to bed 
at night with a clear conscience 
and a full heart. You are an im- 
portant part of the great for- 
ward sweep of mankind. Every 
one of you is a noble person and 
the people of this country look 
to you to continue your great 
work. 

Lyman H. Elefson 


Revisionism 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
in Valley Forge, now a na- 


tional park, are several old build- 
ings, one a museum. Besides the 
many war relics shown, there are 
displays of dozens of old house- 
hold articles and farm tools and 
equipment; such things as locks, 
keys, hasps, nails, hammer, an 
old shoe, a wagon wheel, a shov- 
el, a flail, a corroded sickle, etc., 
all telling a little of how the 
colonists lived. 

What’s wrong with this pic- 
ture? 

Plenty—at least to a visitor 
who became highly incensed be- 


Ago in the Guardian 





HEN GUARDIAN CORRESPONDENTS confirmed to us that 
Secy. of State Acheson’s cold-war trip to London and Paris was 
a flop and UN's Trygve Lie has real cause for optimism about peace, 
we had already decided to place the emphasis of this issue on the 


condition of the Negro. 


The plan was not changed. We want only to place extra empha- 


sis on the connection between the status of the Negro and the sta- 
tus of peace. As Ewart Guinier points-out on p. 4, the Negro is a 
yardstick and weathervane. And to get the housing, school, hospi- 
tal and cultural programs of which America—but our Negro citi- 
zens above all—stand in dire need, we must cut by half our fabu- 
lous spending on arms. Either we shall end both discrimination and 
war, or we shall end neither. 

The task of telling the American people about the mental and 
physical violence that is being done to citizens with darker skins, 
and to their “radical” friends with white skins (it is now “radical” 
to ask that the Constitution be enforced) is not a pleasant one... 

To those born white-skinned it is almost impossible to under- 
stand fully the indignities, the savagery, the shame and the rage 
that U.S. Negro citizens have to endure. . That snail-slow prog- 
ress is being made toward this land finally becoming a democracy 
is the verdict of W. E. B. Du Bois, that great American, on p. 4. So 
there is hope—but most of that hope rests upon the organization 
of Negroes and whites who will never give up the fight to wipe race 
prejudice clean off America’s face. 

—From an editorial statement in the 
National Guardian, June 14, 1950. 





of peace. 


cause the rusty old hammer and 
the corroded sickle were lying 
too close together. Authorities 
took action and now the ham- 
mer and the sickle lie primly far 
apart. E. Schmidt 


Mrs. May Walden 
ORLANDO, FLA. 

It is with great regret that I 
inform you of the death of one 
of your. earliest subscribers, 
Mrs. May Walden of Avon Park, 
Fla. 


Mrs. Walden had reached the 
great age of 94 and had been ac- 
tive in movements for social re- 
form all her life. She was well 
known in Chicago and the West 
during her early years. Fifty 
years ago she came to Avon 
Park to live, where she is re- 
vered as one of the founders of 
its various civic groups. 

She is mourned by all who 
knew her. We can console our- 
selves only with the thought that 
she has gone to “join the choir 
invisible of those immortal dead 
who live again in minds made 
better by their presence.” She 
will be an inspiration to all of 
us. Bertha W. Howe 


On Sept 10, 1959, Mrs. Wal- 
den wrote to the GUARDIAN: 

“Once more I renew my sub 
to the best paper that is 
published. I can’t get on without 
it. I may not live the year out, 
for I’ve just celebrated my 94th 
birthday, but I want it as long 
as I’m here. I pass every copy 
along. Loyally yours.” 


i J | : 








De Lach, Amster 
“Oh, don’t get up... .” 


Missionaries 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Some white progressives see 
themselves as missionaries to the 
Negro neighborhoods—reminding 
the Negroes to support their 
Southern _ brothers; picketing 
Woolworth stores in Negro com- 
munities, while neglecting to 
picket the Woolworths in their 
own communities. Isn’t it white 
chauvinism itself for white pro- 
gressives to fail to picket the 
Woolworth in their own all-white 
community on the grounds that 
it is “more important” to do mis- 
sionary work in a Negro com- 
munity away across the city? 

Harold Roberts 


Ferruccio J. Ferrucci 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Community groups on New 
York City’s East side were sad- 
dened last month by the death 
of Ferruccio J. Ferrucci, long ac- 
tive in the progressive movement. 
His childhood in Italy and early 
manhood in the South of this 
country had a deep impact on 
his thinking and activity. He was 
known and respected by broad 
circles wherever he resided for 
his dedication to the finest tra- 
ditions of American democracy, 
and for his efforts to show the 
contributions of minorities—na- 
tive and foreign born—to prog- 
ress. . 

His all-around accomplish- 
ments included a knowledge of 
languages and a talent for paint- 
ing. In the last few years of his 
life, despite severe pain and fail- 
ing health, Ferrucci dedicated 
himself to building better inter- 
group and inter-faith relations. 
His creativity and patience in 
this role earned him the admira- 
tion of all segments of the 
neighborhood. He Lad an un- 
shakable confidence in the 
American people to join with 
other nations in building a world 
Dr. George Goldman 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Peace and witches 


... ASSOCIATED PRESS and other reports of a speech 
in the Senate May 25 by Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) most 
readers know of the attempted interference of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee with the rally for disarmament staged by the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy at New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden May 19. 

Dodd’s speech disclosed that just prior to the Garden meeting, 
the subcommittee (better known as the Eastland Committee) held 
a special meeting to quiz the chief organizer of the meeting, Henry 
Abrams of New York. In executive session, with Sen. Dodd as the 
only member of the subcommittee present, Abrams was belabored 
with what the subcommittee investigator called his “police record”— 
quite an impressive record, really, of 18 years of public participation 
in New York politics, city and state, through the now-defunct Amer- 
ican Labor Party and, most recently, the Independent-Socialist 
Party which ran a statewide ticket in New York in 1958. 


In the Eastland Committee’s eyes, this was sufficient to brand 
Abrams a Communist all up and down the line; but since Abrams 
refused to discuss his politics or associations, the Committee was left 
with only its own surmises and no attendant publicity, since the 
hearing was in executive session. 


N THE DAY of the meeting, however, the New York Journal- 

American (Hearst) carried a signed story of an interview with. 
of all people, the SANE co-chairman, Norman Cousins, author and 
editor of the Saturday Review. Cousins was quoted in the interview 
as having “discovered” that Abrams (with whom he has worked in 
SANE for some three years) had “a record of red-front activities” 
and that he (Cousins) had “discharged” him. (Actually Cousins 
could not fire Abrams, who stayed in charge.) 


O REFERENCE TO THIS INTERVIEW was made by Cousins 

at the meeting that same evening, but among the big local com- 

mittee which sold the tickets and packed the Garden, it was the uni- 

versal topic of conversation behind the scenes all evening long and 

was, indeed, the only real blemish on the biggest peace meeting or- 
ganized in New York City in a dozen years. 


The rest of the behind-the-scenes story is that Cousins (“a 
neighbor and friend of mine for many years,” according to Sen. 
Dodd) appeared before Dodd’s subcommittee as a voluntary witness 
the day after Abrams appeared and,-according to Dodd, “offered to 
open the books of his organization to the subcommittee and to co- 
operate in every way to rid his organization of Communists.” 


,— WITH THE RESENTMENT of virtually the whole New 
York committee which ran the Garden meeting, Cousins first 
denied giving the Journal-American interview, then said he was mis- 
quoted, and finally said it had been “off the record.” But a week 
later, when Dodd's Senate speech was reported, Cousins told the 
New York Times that if the subcommittee had names of other per- 
sons with Communist affiliations his group would be “most eager” 
to call them to account. 

That weekend, by a reported vote of 15-4, the national board 
of SANE backed Cousins with a statement not mentioning Abrams 
or anyone else by name, but asserting that ‘“‘members of the Commu- 
nist Party or individuals who are not free because of party discipline 
or political allegiance to apply to the misconduct of the Soviet or 
Chinese government the same standard by which they challenge 
others are barred from any voice in deciding the Committee’s poli- 
cies or programs.” 


HE TRUTH OF THE MATTER is that Cousins “chickened out” 
(as someone very close to the situation put it) under pressure 
from his neighbor (and former FBI man) Dodd and certain mem- 
bers of his national board. The board’s “cover-up” resolution could 
not cover up the fact that the SANE Garden meeting, which netted 
the committee some $25,000, was initiated and carried through by 
Henry Abrams; and the audience, in great measure, was made up 
of people who have fought for peace through the ALP, the Peace 
Crusade and other organizations, long before SANE came into being 
in the peace vacuum existing in New York since 1956. 

The people who help make SANE a going organization will un- 
doubtedly reject the gentle hint to bow out. Instead they may now 
insist that SANE become what it ought to have been from the 
start, an Open Caucus for nuclear sanity, disarmament and peace 
in the political life of our country, and to hell with the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. —THE GUARDIAN 
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A ROUNDUP OF THE LATEST SIT-IN DEVELOPMENTS 





By Ramona Lowe . 





“Fach one of our stores should follow 


Southern lunch counters integrate and ( Surprise!) make money 


HILE CHURCH, labor and civic or- 

ganizations were passing resolutions, 
yaising money and picketing in support 
of the sit-ins, several Southern cities 
bowed to the increasing pressure and 
opened their lunch counters to all. And 
much to their own surprise, they were 
prospering. 

The changeover was painless. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was the first to desegregate, 
and in the last two months, Winston- 
Salem and Salisbury in North Carolina 
and Galveston, San Antonio, Austin, Dal- 
Jas and Corpus Christi in Texas followed. 

The June 4 report of the Southern Re- 
gional Council noted that “at least 30 
Southern cities, 12 of them in Florida, 
have set up some kind of community or- 
ganization to seek a solution offering 
justice to Negroes.” But it noted that 
scores of Southern cities were making 
no effort to meet the sit-in dilemma. 


PROTESTANT SUPPORT: Most recent 
ehurch action took place on June 2 
when the 250 delegates to the General 
Board of the National Council of Church- 
es approved a resolution supporting the 
sit-ins and requested churches to encour- 
age non-discriminatory practices by 
merchants. The National Council repre- 
sents close to 40,000,000 Protestant 
church-goers. 

On May 7 the Methodist General Con- 
ference, ending its sessions in Denver, 
commended the manner in which the 
sit-in protests have been conducted, but 
suggested that boycotts should be used 
only as a last resort. 

Thousands of miles away in Haifa, Is- 
rael, the Socialist International adopted 
a resolution in April welcoming ‘“peace- 
ful efforts by Negro students and others 
for the elimination of racial segregation.” 
It refused, however, to endorse an Afri- 
can-Asian move to spread the boycott to 
Woolworth stores in other parts of the 
world. 

The Presbyterians in their General As- 
sembly in Cleveland May 25 cited the 
sit-in action as in keeping with “our 
Christian heritage, the Federal Consti- 
tution and the moral consensus of our 
nation.” Representing 3,000,000 Presby- 
terians, the Assembly urged membership 


STUDENTS PICKET A W.T. 
Some came from as far 


to patron) 
inate. 

Before the meeting the Rev. Dr. Theo- 
philus M. Taylor, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations of the Church, and the Rev. Dr. 
John Coventry Smith, secretary of the 
Commission, wrote to Robert C. Kirk- 
wood, president of Woolworth’s, urging 
the company to establish a policy of non- 
segregation at its lunch counters. The 
Commission holds 1,500 shares of Wool- 
worth common stock. 
CLERGY IN PETITION: At the stock- 
holders’ annual meeting early in May in 
Watertown, N.Y., where Woolworth got 
its start, the Rev. Thomas Carlisle, pas- 
tor of the local Stone St. Presbyterian 
Church, armed with a petition signed by 
a Watertown rabbi and 13 Protestant 
clergymen, said: “We believe that the 
pospel of love for neighbor clearly indi- 
cates making available equal service to 
all lunch counters to all races and we 
urge you to take a company stand to- 
ward this end.” 

Barbara Broxton. a 20-year-old stu- 
dent from Florida A&M in Tallahassee, 
told the stockholders the sit-in demon- 


ze places that did not discrim- 





GRANT IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
away as Oberlin, a distance of 90 miles 


strations and boycotts would continue 
She was among the students arrested in 
Tallahassee Feb. 20 and had served 48 
Gays in jail. 

One stockholder, determined to press 
integration all the way, nominated for 
the board of directors James T. Harris, 
executive secretary of the American So- 
ciety of African Culture, who is a Negro. 


THE LOCAL CUSTOM: Kirkwood seem- 
ed to bar Negroes as Americans in a re= 
tort characterizing the protests “as bee 
tween the American people and the col- 
ored race.” 

However, James Robinson, secretary of 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORB) 
said early in June that, according to a 
company spokesman, Woolworth stores in 
six Southern cities have integrated their 
junch counters and four more are ex- 
pected to do so. 

Like Kirkwood, Kresge’s president Har- 
ry Cunningham, as reported in the Wall 
Street Journal, May 16, explained his 
company’s policy: “We'd be in an unten- 
able position if we decided to be 
heroes.” 

S. H. Kresge’s chairman Paul Troast 
told stockholders at their May meeting: 





DR. WELCH’S $287,142.40 ‘HONORARIA’ 





The Food and Drug antibiotics scandal 


HE TIME-HONORED problem of po- 

licing the policeman arose in connec- 
tion with the drug industry at hearings 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
subcommittee June 1-3. Testimony re- 
vealed that a top official in the Food and 
Drug Administration, charged with li- 
eensing new drugs, had received more 
than a quarter of a million dollars in side 
enterprises and that his official speeches 
were edited by a drug company. The 
committee also heard charges that “hun- 
dreds of people suffer daily and many die” 
because of FDA's failure to police drugs. 

Dr. Henry Welch resigned last month 
after 22 years as head of the FDA anti- 
biotics division, after the committee dis- 
closed that he had earned $287,142.40 
since 1953 from his interest in medical 
publications. The bulk of his earnings 
eame from drug company advertising. 
Many of the products advertised had to 
be licensed by Welch in his FDA job. 


JUST “HONORARIA”: Welch's sidelines 
were revealed by science editor John Lear 
in the January, 1959, issue of the Satur- 
day Review, but no action was taken 
against him until the committee hear- 
ings. Secy. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Arthur S. Flemming said that Welch 
had asserted his publishing ventures had 
only netted him “honoraria.” 

Dr. Gideon Nachumi, a former adver- 
tising writer for Chas. Pfizer & Co., tes- 
tified that a speech Welch had made to 
an antibiotics symposium in 1956 was 
first turned over to him to “jazz up” and 





“bring out some sales points for Pfizer.” 
At the time Pfizer had just come out 
with Sigmamycin, a combination of two 
antibiotics, allegedly synergistic ‘the com- 
bination more effective than each com- 
ponent taken individually) in effect. Pfiz- 
er’s slogan for Sigmamycin was “A Third 
Era in Antibiotics.” Nachumi jazzed up 
Welch’s speech to read: “It is quite pos- 
sible that we are now in a third era of 
antibiotic therapy.” 


A CUT FOR SPEAKER: The symposium 
at which the speech was made was joint- 
ly sponsored by the FDA and MD Pub- 
ications, of which Welch was part owner. 
Pfizer bought 238,000 copies of Welch’s 
speech from the concern in which Welch 
had half interest for $4,213; also 343,000 
reprints of Welch's editorial based on his 
speech for $8,495, on which he got half; 
and advertising in two magazines for 
$22,883, on which Welch got 7/2 per cent. 


ORDERS FROM ABOVE: Dr. Barbara 
Moulton, a former FDA medical officer, 
testified that the FDA had become “in 
many of its activities merely a service 
bureau” for the drug industry. She said 
that the “utter failure’ of the agency 
to police “the safety and misbranding of 
drugs” was causing misery and death to 
many. 

Dr. Moulton said that three or four 
drug company representatives would 
come at one time to press claims for a 
new drug on the FDA official evaluating 
it. If they failed to convince the official, 
they called him to a company conference 


or appealed to his superior. She said 
sometimes orders came “from above” to 
certify a new drug on the ground that 
the company itself was the best judge 
of the drug’s safety. 

Once, she said, she went to Dr. Albert 
H. Holland, then FDA medical director, 
to warn of the possible habit-forming 
properties of a new sedative, meproba- 
mate, and was “ordered to do nothing.” 
Holland told her: “I will not have my 
policy of friendliness with industry inter- 
fered with.” Later the drug was proved 
habit-forming. 

Dr. Moulton also saia that she was 
transferred from the iNew Drug Division 
ai, the request of a drug company. 


INQUIRY ORDERED: Flemming testi- 
fied that he had asked the Natl. Aca- 
demy of Sciences to appoint a group of 
three or five experts to review all ap- 
provals of drugs made by Welch in the 
jast eight years. 

He offered a tighter enforcement policy 
for his department but he said Congress 
would have to appropriate more funds. 
Flemming’s plan called for reviewing pro- 
motional literature sent by the drug com- 
panies to physicians. Changes would be 
recommended if exaggerated claims were 
made. If the changes are not made, the 
drug’s license would be suspended. 

Flemming also said he would seek new 
legislation to give the FDA the right to 
inspect consulting laboratories and force 
companies to file reports on adverse drug 
reactions. 


the custom of the local community in 
which it operates. We should not use our 
position as a nationwide company to 
force a change on any individual city or 
town.” Of Kress’ 266 stores, 151 are in 
the South. 


THE VANDERBILT STORY: In Nash- 
ville, 11 faculty members of Vanderbilt 
University’s Divinity School, including 
Dean J. Robert Nelson resigned May 31 
in protest against the Chancellor’s refusal 
to readmit the Rev. Jemes Lawson, 32, a 
Negro graduate student who for three 
years had been a missionary in India. 
The three other Negro Divinity students 
immediately withdrew and three white 
graduates returned their diplomas. At 
press time there were reports that 25 
more faculty members were ready to quit. 

Lawson had conducied workshops in 
non-violent methods as part of the pro- 
gram of the Nashville Christian Leader- 
ship Council and last March had been 
expelled for his activities. He was to 
have graduated last month. 

Curiously enough, Nashville’s desegre- 
gation plan had been worked out by a bi- 
racial committee headed by Vanderbilt’s 
vice-chancellor emeritus, Dr. C. Madison 
Saratt. 


SPIRIT OF YOUTH: In Tallahassee, 
where student demonstrators were thrown 
in jail, Richard Haley, 43, for five years 
a member of Florida A & M’s faculty, 
was Gismissed for assisting the protest 
movement. Haley had been named 
“Teacher of the Year” by the Student 
Congress, 

At a luncheon June 4 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, honoring Mrs. Sep- 
tima Clark of the Highlander Folk School, 
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ger, Trenton Observer 
‘I keep thinking I'm as good as the 
next guy.” 


three of the “sit-in” students expressed 
the spirit of young Negroes in the South 
today. The affair was sponsored by Hare 
lem’s civic minded Utility Club. 

Edith Strickland, from Johnson C, 
Smith University, Greensboro, N.C., ree 
called an international meeting two years 
ago at which American college students 
were described as Humpty Dumpties on a@ 
wall. She said: “We may still be like 
Humpty Dumpty, but we no longer sit on 
the wall.” 

Clarence Senior, from Morris Brown 
College in Atlanta, had been jailed for 
his activities, but had challenged the sege 
regated court in which he was tried. He 
told the 1,000 luncheon guests that he 
would fight the insidious practice of 
court discrimination straight through to 
the Supreme Court. 


THE BOILING POT: In the last week of 
May the Florida Commission on Race 
Relations made public its report. On the 
sit-in movement it said: “Racial conflict 
will deter new business and impede tour- 
ists from coming to Florida.” ... “We 
firmly believe that the presence of de=- 
monstrations will retard [the bi-racial 
committees’} effectiveness.” 

Said a Negro woman reading the re« 
port: “The pot is boiling and we all got 
to keep moving. They can keep on with 
their reports and commissions, but we’re 
going to go on with our sit-ins and de- 
monstrations. It takes struggle to bring 
change.” 
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AN ANSWER TO THE WORLD'S FOOD PROBLEM? 





Israeli experim 


By Ursula Wassermann 

Guardian staff correspondent 
REHOVOT, ISRAEL 
UGO AND ELIZABETH. BOYKO, a 
husband-wife team of plant experts, 
received me in their picture-window bun- 
galow here and talked of their work 
which won them the coveted John Flem- 
ing Medal last year ‘for the advancement 
of human welfare through outstanding 

accomplishments in science.” 

The award was inade following the 
Ninth International Botanical Congress 
at Montreal in August, 1959. The 3,000 
delegates from 72 countries agreed unan- 
imously that the Boyko’s report on thei 
experiments in using sea-water to cul- 
tivate marketable agricultural produce 
was the high point of the gathering. 

The Boykos came to Palestine from 
Vienna in 1935. Their first experiments 
preceded their arrival here by some five 
years, when Hugo Boyko. discovered 
among salt-tolerant plant communities 
a variety of other plants which flourished 
although they were known not to tole- 
rate salt. Investigation showed that 
these plants invariably grew on soil which 
consisted of sand or gravel. 


HOPE FOR THE DESERTS: In Pales- 
tine, with its large tracts of sand dunes 
assumed to be useless, the Boykos con- 
tinued their research. “There are today,” 
Hugo Boyko said, “‘no deserts which can- 
not be transformed by means of present 
or future scientific knowledge. Research 
and small-scale experiments are suffici- 
ently advanced to use highly saline water 
for numerous crop plants, and even sea- 
water up to oceanic concentration of 
34,000 milligrams per liter (a little more 
than a quart), for a restricted numbe1 
of plants, provided this type of irriga- 
tion is always used in arid areas pos- 
sessing sand-dune or gravel soil.” 

Since the Boykos are primarily inter- 
ested in making waste lands productive, 
this discovery is of great significance 
Salt water used in highly permeable soil 
—sand or coarse gravel—appears not to 
hurt the plants thus watered since the 
salt is not taken up by the roots but 
passes through quickly and is either 
washed out to sea or deposited at much 


SALT WATER IRRIGATION CAN MAKE WASTE LANDS LIKE THIS PRODUCTIVE 





ents make deserts bloom 
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The Boyko husband-wife team prove that sand dunes can flourish 


lower levels. What has baffled the ex- 
perts, until the Boyios made their dis- 
covery, was that all previous experiments 


with salt water irrigation had been con- 
ducted on normal soil which retained the 
salt in its top layer and poisoned the 
plants. Plants cultivated on dunes or 
gravel, the type of soil which predomi- 
nates in most arid areas the world over, 
show no higher salt content after irri- 
gation with sea water than before. This 
is true even after hundreds of applica- 
tions. 


The total area covered by dunes all 
over the world is larger than the United 
States and Canada combined, or seven 
times as large as the whole agricultural 
area of the U.S. 


TRANSFORMATION: In 1949 the Boy- 
kos started a garden cn salty gravel soil 
at Eilat which was irrigated exclusively 
with water of a salt content varying from 
2,500 to 6,000 mgr. per liter. Ten years 
later this spot, previously totally barren, 
had developed into almost a Garden of 
Eden, boasting 180 different types of 


plants, including mulberry, pomegra- 
hates and many other's of economic value. 
In the meantime the Boykos continued 
their experiments in Rehovot, using emp- 
ty bottomless steel drums in which the 
natural height of dunes was reconstruct- 
ed and the amount of salt water con- 
trolled. 


They obtained an excellent barley crop 
using water with 22,000 mgr. of salt per 
liter after only 118 mm. of rainfall (250 
mm. of rainfall would have been the 
required minimum). This experiment was 
carried out primarily to ascertain wheth- 
er plants in arid areas, or in years of in- 
sufficient rainfall and the accompanying 
threat of famine, cou'!d be grown by lat- 
er substituting salt water. Sugar beet 
was grown through irrigation with water 
of a salt content of 11,000 mgr., a salt 
content which roughly corresponds to 
that of the Caspian Sea which, if used, 
could render all the deserts of Iran fer- 
tile. 


The Boykos, now attached to the Negev 
Institute, would like to coordinate the 


four experimental methods employed 
here today in an effort to make waste 
lands productive. 


SALT TO FRESH: There is the Zarchin 
method of de-mineralizing sea-water and 
making it available as drinking water as 
well as water for certain industrial uses. 
This method is in effect revolutionary 
but, at least in the beginning, probably 
too expensive for agriculture. David Karr, 
president of Fairbanks Whitney Corp., 
which has recently ;one into partner- 
ship with Dr. Zarchin and the Israel 
Ministry of Development, termed this in- 
vention “one of the great scientific break- 
throughs mankind has made since time 
immemorial.” 


The new company is now constructing 
a plant for the commercial exploitation 
of the Zarchin process. Karr predicted 
that the first unit, to go into operation 
this year, would produce 1,000 cubic me- 
ters of water daily ‘“‘“on a semi-industrial 
basis.” By 1965 it is hoped to produce 
conversion plants throughout the world 
with a capacity of a billion gallons of 
fresh water a day. 

A second process developed by Profes- 
sor Heiman of the Haifa Technion im- 
proves the relationship of minerals with- 
in slightly saline water when the exist- 
ing relationship may prove harmful to 
cultivation. A third method separates the 
mineral elements through a process of 
electrolysis. It is the only one not deve- 
loped here, but it is a process which has 
been of peculiar interest to the Boykos 
because it has proved economical in 
transforming water of oceanic salt con- 
tent into a solution ideally suited to the 
Boyko process. 


LEAP INTO FUTURE: If these two ex- 
periments could be combined, with a sup- 
ply of cheap energy available at the same 
time, the problem of feeding the present. 
or even a doubled, world population 
would, according to Dr. Boyko, be solved 
overnight. “‘Many parts of the so-called 
waste lands,” he said, “can be made pro- 
ductive now on the basis of available salt 
water. But as soon as sea water can be 
brought to the interior, and energy— 
whether atomic cr solar—made available 
at reasonable cost, the problem of nutri- 
tion will be solved for hundreds of years 
to come.” 

“The advancement of human welfare” 
seems indeed to have taken a long leap 
forward in this quiet house in Rehovot. 





Zilliacus’ plan 


(Continued from Page 1} 
CLING TO WRECKAGE: Those were 
the brave old days of John Foster D., 
“massive retaliation” and “anti-commu- 
nist liberation” of Eastern Europe a la 
Guatemala. Defense, “negotiation from 
strength” and “rolling back communism” 
all meant pretty much the same. 

The Russians spoilt all that. They 
wouldn't scare. Worse still, they started 
to make nuclear weapons too. Worst of all, 
they have now beaten the US. at that 
game. 

But Western “statesmen,” to use a 
humorous term, still cling to the- wreck- 
age of their nuclear deterrent strategy 
and “negotiation from strength” cold- 
war policies. The only thing the Grand 
Alliance could agree on before the Sum- 
mit was to do nothing; to stick tight to 
the demand that united Germany must 
be free to enter NA‘TO—the sort of de- 
mand, as Walter Lippmann keeps point- 
ing out, that one imposes on a defeated 
enemy after winning a war; and to insist 
that there must be no change in the 
Berlin status quo (which Eisenhower and 
Khrushchey publicly agreed at Camp 
David was “anomalous and dangerous’’) 
and that control must come first, dis- 
armament later. 


CRIMINAL FOLLY: These were all ‘“‘ne- 
gotiation from strength” policies dating 
back 7-10 years, when the West still 
thought itself so far ahead in nuclear 
weapons that it could scare the Russians 
into accepting them by a policy of “pre- 
ventive bluffing.” To bring them forward 
again today was meaningless. 

To try to make them stick by the an- 
nouncement about unilateral resumption 
of underground nuclear tests, the eve-of- 


Summit alert, the dispatch of the U-2 
spy plane and Secy. Herter’s “preventive 
spying at the risk of world war” claim— 
that was criminal folly. Coming on top of 
the rest, it touched >ff the explosion that 
blew the Summit to smithereens. 


It is plain that the Russians will get 
very tough indeed if Washington tries 
any more “negotiation from strength”’ 
policies, Pentagon brinkmanship or Dr. 
Teller’s atomic thuggery on them. This 
road is dead end, and “dead” could 
easily become the operative word. 


Nor will the Russians help Macmillan 
any longer to play his Summitmanship 
game, based on Robert Louis Stevenson's 
saying that “it is better to travel hopeful- 
ly than to arrive” and directed toward 
winning a peacemaker reputation without 
actually making peace. Not that he doesn’t 
want to disarm and make peace. Cer- 
tainly he does—but he doesn’t fancy a 
scrap with the top vrass, nor the unem- 
ployment resulting from disarmament; 
and he would not dream of saying a 
harsh word to the boss in Washington, or 
the boss’s swollen-neaded-men in Bonn 
or Paris. 

So his line of least resistance is to 
mark time, run round in circles, hold an 
endless series of Summits all engaging 
in pointless palaver and ending in flossy 
generalities—while the West sticks to 
its rigid cold-war positions of 7-10 years 
ago, which it knows do not provide any 
possible basis of negotiation, ana gets on 
with arming the Adenauer regime with 
nuclear weapons 


THE REAL DANGER: All this was meant 
to keep the U.S. and British peoples, who 
could no longer be frightened with cold- 
war bogeys, fooled and happy in the be- 
lief their governments were getting on 
with the job of making peace. But as we 
all know, Mr. K is no gentleman. He gave 


the whole thing what we call a raspberry 
and you call a Bronx cheer. So where do 
we go from here? 

What ought to be done is clear. We 
should replace the hopeless “negotiation 
from strength” line with new policies 
based on the conception of “negotiation 
from common interest’—a common in- 
terest in peaceful co-existence. For the 
real danger we must guard against—as 
recently stated by UN Secy.-Gen. Ham- 
marskjold and before him by Harold Mac- 
millan—is not a deliberate attack by 
either side but a war ‘breaking out be- 
tween them by accident. 


This means discarding the exploded 
balance-of-power failacy that you can 
preserve peace by preparing for war, 
which has become literally deadly in the 
nuclear age. Instead, we should put for- 
ward policies for disarmament, disen- 
gagement, political settlements and East- 
West cooperation through the UN, im- 
plementing the Charter obligations in 
the mutual relations of the great powers 
who are fellow-permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


PRESSURE NEEDED: But before the 
Western governments will budge from 
their present positions and move in this 
direction there will have to be overwhelm- 
ing pressure from public opinion. Perhaps 
the Presidential election campaign may 
develop on lines that wiil make one can- 
didate have to appeal to the peace vote to 
stand up to his rival’s cold-war competi- 
tion. (On the other nand, the two parties 
may vie to appear as the toughest cold 
warrior.) 


As far as Britain is concerned, there is 
good hope that the crisis now convulsing 
the Labor Party may end at the annual 
conference with the triumph of the Left 
and its program. That program calls for 
renouncing nuclear weapons (which we 





haven’t got anyway); prohibiting their 
use from British territory (which means 
first freezing and then clearing out the 
U.S. bases); and applying to NATO, 
CENTO and SEATO the principle that 
we refuse to be committed to war by al- 
lies ‘who won't come to terms with us on 
how to make peace. Then we can start 
really wading into and busting up all this 
cold-war nonsense and giving a lead for 
peace. 








Chicago groups to honor 


Mandel Terman June 18 
§ Swiss CULTURAL CLUBS of Chi- 
cago and friends will pay tribute to 
Mandel A. Terman at a gala dinner June 
18 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
Program design by Rockwell Kent for 
the tribute to Mandel Terman - 


Cantor Pavel Slavensky, Cantor Harold 
Brindel, Lois Rae and Emiko Suzuki wil! 
participate in the program. Information 
about the dinner may be obtainec from 
Jewish Cultural Clubs of Chicago, 177 N 
State St., Chicago, Ill., CE 6-3871. 
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FIRST TOTAL-DIET SURVEY BY CONSUMERS UNION 





Fall-out in food is far higher than believed 


By Robert E. Light 


HE FIRST SURVEY of radioactivity 

in the total diet shows that Americans 
are ingesting more strontium-90 daily 
than had been assumed from milk sam- 
plings alone. The study, conducted by 
Consumers Union, an independent, non- 
profit testing organization, also confirm- 














Canard Enchaine, Paris 


ed the inadequacy of government checks 
on milk as well as a lack of measure on 
radioactivity in food generally. 

Until recently scientists assumed that 
milk accounted for about 80% of the 
strontium-90 consumed through food. 
Government and private tests for radio- 
activity were limited to milk samplings. 
But in the past year there have been 
indications that other foods are signifi- 
cantly contaminated. CU set out to de- 
termine how the total diet is affected. 
It discovered that milk accounts for only 
about half of the strontium-90 in the 
diet and concluded that “the mandate 
for sampling the aggregate of foods as 
they occur in a total diet is unmistak- 
able.” 


With the help of Home Economics de- 
partments in 25 colleges, CU collected the 
food that would have been eaten by teen- 
agers for two weeks. All inedible parts, 
such as bones, fat, shells and pits, were 
removed and the rest was analyzed. In 
addition, in eight cities CU made addi- 
tional tests of milk alone to measure 
what part of the total strontium-90 in- 
take it represented. 


WHAT WAS FOUND: Statistically this 
is what the survey showed: 

@ The average strontium-90 concen- 
tration in the total diet in 25 cities was 
11.8 strontium units. 

@ In 19 cities where the Public Health 
Service had done previous milk tests, 
total-diet strontium-90 concentrations 
averaged 12 units while milk samples 
averaged ten units. 

@ In the eight cities where CU also 
tested milk separately, the milk samples 
averaged 10.9 units; total diet samples 
averaged 13.2 units. But there was a 
sharp variance in the relative importance 
of milk in contaminating the total diet. 
In Boston, for example, the milk level 
was 9 units but the tctal-diet level was 
15.5 units. On the other hand, in New 
Orleans the levels were about the same: 
milk, 16.2 units; total-diet, 16.7 units. 

The survey cannot be taken as a pre- 
cise measure of the danger of contami- 
nated food. Although Federal authorities 
have set a “maximum permissible level” 
of 30 strontium units for food, the levels 
are frequently revised downward and the 
theory that such safety levels exist is 
open to question. The major value of 
total-diet surveys is as a relative gauge 
of whether strontium-90 ingestion is in- 
creasing or going down. 


NO ONE KNOWS: At present, CU point- 
ed out, “no one knows just how harmful 
repeated or continuous small doses of 
radiation might be ... There also are 
huge gaps in our knowledge of precisely 
how and to what extent the new radio- 
active substances are reaching human 
beings.” The establishment of “maximum 
permissible levels” is a semi-educated 
guess by scientists in a world that seems 
determined to learn to live with radia- 
tion. 

In reporting its survey in the June issue 
of Consumer Reports, CU sought to clar- 
ify the misconceptions of those who see 
the increase or decrease of milk in the 
diet as an antidote to strontium-90 in- 
gestion. It pointed out that there is no 
direct correlation between the volume of 
strontium-90 a person ingests in his diet 
and the amount which remains in his 
bones. “The amount cf strontium-90 ab- 
sorbed by bones,’ CU pointed out, “is 
directly related to the proportion between 
strontium-90 and calcium in the diet.” 
This proportion is expressed as “stronti- 
um units’—the number of micromicro- 
curies of strontium-90 per gram of cal- 
cium. 

“Eating additional food containing 
more strontium-90 does not necessarily 
increase the strontium units of the total 
food intake, because the additional food 
may have the same proportion of stron- 
tium-90 to calcium as the rest of the 
diet,” CU added. “Only if the additional 
food has a larger proportion of stron- 
tium-90 to its calcium than the rest of 
the diet will the strontium units of the 
total diet be increased.” 


A WARNING: CU’s survey showed that 
non-milk food averaged 80% higher in 
strontium units than milk because it 
contained much less calcium. Milk, CU 
said, “was actually diluting the higher 
strontium-unit level of the rest of the 
diet.” 


But CU warned against increased milk 
drinking as a dilutant of strontium-90 
because “‘we just don’t know how the hu- 
man system would react to the additional 
calcium.” A large excess of calcium, the 
report said, “may lead to calcium depo- 
sits in parts of the body where they 
should not be.” Many who retain excess 
calcium develop deposits in shoulder and 
knee joints, causing a form of bursitis. 
In others it can lead to kidney stones. 

On the other hand, CU said, no de- 
crease in milk intake is warranted except 
possibly for those who drink more than 
a quart a day. “Major changes in the 
dietary calcium level,” the report ad- 
vised, “should not be undertaken without 
a doctor’s supervision.” 

The most effective dilutant of stronti- 
um units in the diet would be strontium- 
90-free milk. Although there has been 
some research, no feasible commercial 
method has been discovered to take 
strontium-90 out of milk. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS: Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing, one of 15 scientists who reviewed the 
CU report before publication, offered two 
suggestions to help reduce the intake 
and/or retention of strontium-90: 

@ The addition of strontium-90-free 
dicalcium phosphate to the feed of milk 
cows, which would reduce somewhat the 
strontium-90 in the cows’ milk. 

@ The addition of strontium-90-free 
dicalcium phosphate tablets to the hu- 
man diet. But, Dr. Pauling said, this ap- 
plies only to persons already taking cal- 
cium tablets for medical reasons. 

“The chief significance of CU’s total- 
diet project,” the report concluded, “lies 
outside the realm of individual diets. It 
points forcefully to the urgent need for 
systematic monitoring of strontium-90 in 
the total diet without delay.” 

CU’s pioneering effort underscores the 
government’s disinterest and inadequacy 
in the field. In the 15 years since the first 


nuclear bomb explosion spread radioac- 
tive debris over the world, the govern- 
ment has learned less of the effects of 
fallout on food than have private organ- 
izations. 


Government food monitoring—conduct- 
ed by the Atomic Hnuergy Commission, 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Public Health Service—has been lim- 
ited to monthly milk samples from 1,000 
cows each in 12 dities and occasional 
tests in other areas. The record for other 
food is worse. In 1959, government re- 
ports on contaminated wheat were based 
on single samples from 11 states; on cab- 
bage, single-samples from seven states; 
on potatoes, single samples from 11 
states; and on soybeans, a single sample 
from Colorado. 


NEED FOR ACTION: There are no cur- 
rent government plans for total-diet sur- 
veys despite the “mandate” of the CU 
tests. 

Government milk-testing is to be ex- 
panded to 60 cities on July 1. But CU 
said that even this would be inadequate. 
It pointed out that strontium-90 levels 
vary considerably from place to place. 
And the country has almost 200 metro- 
politan areas. Government tests, CU said, 
do not “provide enouzh information on 
which to base large-scale epidemiological 
studies [like the correlation studies of 
lung cancer and smoking! to see how 
closely leukemia, cancer of the bone and 
other disorders are related to the in- 
crease in radiation.” 


The Atomic Energy Commission does 
not have adequate personnel or equip- 
ment for proper monitoring. The Public 
Health Service, which is increasingly as- 
suming responsibility in the field, is also 
woefully ill-equipped and lacks authori- 
ty. PHS officials must ask state health 
authorities to assign state inspectors to 
obtain milk samples. If state officials 
do not cooperate the tests are not per- 
formed. 

Budget-conscious Washington seems 
unwilling to make the necessary appro- 
priations for adequate public health, but 
in an election year, a loud public outcry 
could loosen the purse strings. 





“COEXISTENCE OR NO EXISTENCE” 





Clothing union challenges AFL-CIO foreign policy 


FL-CIO PRESIDENT George Meany’s 

hard line against relaxation of in- 
ternational tensions was challenged this 
month at the convention of the 400,000- 
member Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
in Miami Beach. Many labor leaders were 
privately unhappy over Meany’s foreign 
policy enunciated at the AFL-CIO Con- 
ference on World Affairs last month, but 
none took the floor to oppose him. The 
ACW’s action was the first public indi- 
cation that sanity still sounds in some 
wings of the House of Labor. 


The ACW’s biennial convention called 
for new efforts to ease world tensions 
based on the recognition that the real 
struggle was “not for supremacy but for 
survival.” The union urged the govern- 
ment to continue negotiations for a per- 
manent nuclear bomb test ban and uni- 
versal disarmament. It also called for the 
inclusion of China in these discussions. 


NO ALTERNATIVE:  Secy. - treasurer 
Frank Rosenblum took on Meany. He 
said: 

“The H-bomb is equally destructive of 
all ideologies, all colors, all creeds. We 
have no alternative but to settle our 
differences through negotiations and 
through accommodation, difficult as this 
may seem at times. 

“Obviously we do not yet know the 
way. And there are still some shortsight- 
ed reactionaries, nationalists and other 
misguided people who are incapable of 
accepting the present realities of life. 
They adhere to the misconception that 
if our store of H-bombs is larger than 
our adversary’s store of H-bombs, we 
can dictate our own terms. But the un- 
deniable reality of today is that no one 
can win the atomic race. All are sure to 
lose , 


“It is regrettable that the leadership 
of the American labor movement is not 


awareness of the problems. The labor 
movement should be among the most 
positive forces working for peace. It can- 
not join those who fail to see the realities 
as they are. It is a question of peaceful 





Timothy, Sunday Times, London 
“It’s quite safe—if cveryone has it, no- 
body will use it...” 


equal to and does not have a proper 
coexistence or no existence. We may not 
like the Soviets or the Chinese Commu- 
nists. We are completely opposed to their 
ideology. But they are nevertheless the 
people with whom we must deal.” 


THE CONTRADICTIONS: In direct ref- 
erence to Meany’s speech at the Confer- 
ence on World Affairs, Rosenblum said: 

“It is one thing for the labor move- 
ment to say that it favors negotiations 


and another thing to assert that the So- 
viet Union has given no sign of sincerity 
in its professed desire for peace, and ex- 
pect to lessen tensions with such an at- 
titude. 

“It is one thing to say we hope for grad- 
ual subsiding of international tensions 
through acts of good faith on both sides 
and another to refuse to participate in 
an exchange of labor delegations and call 
such an exchange an act of betrayal. 

“It is one thing to pay lip service to 
negotiations for disarmament and at the 
same time call for the acquiring of even 
greater military strength, when the wea- 
pons on hand are more than enough to 
destroy the world.” 

Rosenblum also deplored “the tendency 
toward conformity within the labor 
movement.” He said labor should be “an 
important source of vitality in our soci- 
ety. It should be the vanguard politically 
as well as economically.” 


JAPAN BOYCOTT: A convention resolu- 
tion blamed Premier Khrushchev for 
“wrecking the summit” but it also blamed 
the U-2 incident and the “incredibly in- 
ept” way the Administration handled it. 
ACW president Jacob Potofsky said 
the union would remain neutral in the 
Presidential race until the AFL-CIO made 
its endorsements in August, but delegates 
cheered wildly when Mrs. Agnes Meyer 
suggested a Stevenson-Kennedy ticket. 
The convention also took these actions: 
® Threatened strikes, boycotts and 
other economic weapons to prevent man- 
ufacturers from importing 120,000 men’s 
suits from Japan. 
®Endorsed the Forand bill for medical 
care for the aged. The union also called 
for a national health insurance program. 
® Called for a $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage; retraining and relocating workers 
displaced by automation, and a “more 
effective and equitable tax system.” 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS GETS TEN TIMES MORE THAN ARMS 





China’s budget puts stress on peace 


By Anna Louise Strong 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PEKING 
HE MOST EXCITING figures I have 
seen this year were released this 
spring when China’s minister of finance, 
Li Hsien-nien, proposed the state budget 
for 1960 and when the chief of state 
planning, Ii Fu-chun, gave the statistics 
on output of industry and agriculture for 
three successive years. 


Figures may be dull but not these fig- 
ures. Of a total budget for 1960 of $28 
billion, (toking the yuan as 40c) some 
$23 billion goes for economic construc- 
tion, social services, culture and educa- 
tion, and only about $5 billion for admin- 
istrative costs of government and the 
army, of which just $2.32 billion is the 
total for defense. Put in percentages, 
81.9% of the budget goes for construction 
and culture, and 8.3% for arms. 


The proportion spent on arms has been 
dropping yearly. This expresses China’s 
view that spending on weapons is no 
road to prosperity or peace. The income 
for capital construction and for social 
services has been rising yearly, both in 
absolute figures and in the proportion 
of the budget. This underlines the aim 
of the socialist state to increase public 
owned wealth, social services and culture. 


OTHER ITEMS: Here are a few 
things the state budget reveals: 


other 


@ Last year the government had a 
surplus. Not big, just a little over half a 
billion dollars. Revenue was $21.66 bil- 
lion and expenditures $21.10 billion. Fi- 
nance Minister Li says this surplus was 
due to the thrift of the local govern- 
ments and he recommends that they be 
allowed to keep it, and not count it in 
the 1960 budget at all. This is a kind 
word from a central government to the 
provinces and it also boosts the wide 
decentralization of construction. 


e@ This year the total revenue is ex- 
pected to be $28 billion, which is 30% 
higher than last year. This doesn’t mean 
that the peasants’ taxes are rising. They 
are low and dropping, a message our 
American farmers would be glad to get! 
Total taxes on all communes and their 
members, including agricultural tax and 
taxes on rural industry and commerce, 
were 5.9% of their gross income in 1959 
and are estimated at 5.3% of the gross 
income in 1960. This again means more 
than a kind note to the peasants; it 
means that rural growth is being pushed. 

@ Where does that rising revenue 
come from? It comes from the state- 
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owned industries. ‘Last year,” says Li, 
“every day on an average almost two 
giant enterprises and 150 medium or 
small enterprises were built and opened 
up.” This doesn’t count the tens of 
thousands of enterprises owned by the 
people’s communes, but only those owned 
by the state. With all these enterprises 
coming into production, no wonder the 
state industries are expected to hand in 
$18 billion to the 1960 state budget, 36% 
more than in 1959. They pay about two- 
thirds of the entire budget, against which 
the total payments from peasants, in- 
cluding agricultural tax and tax on rural 
industry and commerce, is 5.9% of the 
budget. 


e Finance Minister Li notes with plea- 
sure that the country is prosperous, qual- 


} 


THIS RICE TRANSPLANTING 


ity is rapidly improving, stockpiles are 
rising, and the cost of construction drops. 
Due to better management, he says, “we 
now get for two yuan what used to cost 
us three.’’ Nonetheless he urges “indus- 
try and thrift” as a motto, because 
“though our economy had undergone 
great development, . . for a big coun- 
try our level of production is still very 
low.” 


FOREIGN AID UP: Despite the demand 
for thrift, Minister Li recommends that 
China this year give $200,000,000 in aid 
to foreign countries that are more back- 
ward than China. This is not a big sum 
as state budgets go, but is worth noting. 
For some time now, China has been giv- 
ing help to other nations, both money 
and technical experts. They have been 
much appreciated in Cambodia, Yemen, 
Mongolia and Nepal. 


The money is not very large, a few tens 
of millions, and given without strings, 
often as a gift without return. It is usu- 
ally for something that builds the little 
nation’s independence, like discovering 
iron ore for them when they thought 
they hadn’t any, or building an industry 
to process their raw materials. South 
Asia just now is all agog over the rice 
transplanters that save all that back- 
breaking work in rice growing. Chinese 
inventors have created about 70 varie- 
ties of them, from simple to quite com- 
plex. A friend who ran the Chinese 
pavilion in the recent Agricultural Expo- 
sition in Delhi, told me that all day In- 
dians were drawing sketches of the rice 
transplanters and asking if they had to 
pay a patent. He answered: “Use it! It’s 
free!” 


INDUSTRY LEADS: Equally eloquent 
figures, handed out by Li Fu-chun, chair- 
man of State Planning, made it clear 
that the total gross of China’s industry 
and farming was valued at $96.5 bil- 
lion in 1959, of which industrial out- 
put was $65.2 billion and agricultural 


output was $31.3 hillion. One notes with 
much surprise that China is now an in- 
dustrial country, producing twice as 
much in industry as in farming, though 
vastly more people are engaged in farm- 
ing. 

We also learn from Chairman Li that 
when the second Five-Year Plan was 
made in 1957, it was hoped to double in- 
dustrial output by the end of 1962, raise 
agricultural output 35% and thus raise 
total output by 50%. But the Big Leap 
began in 1958, and in just two years 
instead of five, industry rose by 131%, 
or more than doubled, agriculture by 
45%, and the total output of industry 
and farming rose by 94.4%, almost dou- 
bling. 

Thus all the basic figures surpassed in 





PNRCSE lle ae 
MACHINE INTRIGUES ALL 


ASIA 
China encourages smaller countries to copy it without charge 


two years what had been thought a bold 
dream for five years. 


However, there were gaps. While iron, 
steel, coal and electric power advanced 
spectacularly, livestock failed even to 
keep up with the second Five-Year Plan. 


This is the reason for the big drive for 
livestock just now, with pigs leading, be- 
cause pigs reproduce fast. Any farm girl 
who by care and feeding induces a brood 
sow to produce two or three times a year 
—it has happened—or to deliver four 
dozen piglets in a year, gets the head- 
lines that Russia saves for sputniks! 


FINE DISTINCTION: Every speech in 
the Congress now emphasizes that “agri- 
culture is the foundation of the national 
economy,” even though “industry is the 
leading factor.’ You can make up your 
mind what the distinction means. It 
means at least that every section of na- 
tional life, from steel mills to hospitals, 
is supposed to help push agriculture 
along. Steel allocates 1.1 million tons of 
rolled steel to farm machinery for 1960, 
about twice what it gave last year. State 
investment in capital construction for 
irrigation and agriculture is set for 1960 
at more than a billion and a half dollars, 
which is 62.9% above 1959. 


It will take a lot of pushing to mod- 
ernize the ancient agriculture of half a 
billion peasants but the process has be- 
gun. For the next three years the em- 
phasis is on improved and semi-mechan- 
ized farm implements; it is far too soon 

. to hope for enough tractors everywhere. 
But the plan calls for full mechanization 
and irrigation in ten years. 


For 1960 the plan is for $119.2 billion 
in gross output, a gain of 23%, of which 
industry will furnish $84 billion, a rise of 
29%, and agriculture will furnish $35 bil- 
lion, a rise of 12%. Agriculture will grow, 
but it doesn’t catch up with industry. 
It never does when industrialization gets 
under way. 


The other two main topics in China 
are the drive for innovations in all fields, 
which is bigger than the great steel drive 
of 1958, and is making the “technical 
revolution,” with automation coming in 
many places; and the growth of com- 
munes in the cities which in 1959 were 
halted as “premature.” These will be 
subjects of later articles. 





By Barrows Dunham 


HEN NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 
come along, I always feel like 
Barbara Fritchie, and then I risk my 
neck getting the !ittle flagpole into its 
bracket on the second-floor window 
sill. This year I was even more ardent, 
because I had read about the chaps 
who sold American flags as dress 
goods to the Haitians. Business is 
business of course, but really .. .! 
This morning (May 30th) I rose 
betimes, and, the sun being up, I knew 
it was allowable to fly the flag. I had 
bought a brand new one with 50 stars, 
which came with a brand new pole, 
all disassembled out with printed in- 
structions for togetherness. 


Now I must tell you that I am a man 
who can make nothing of printed in- 
structions, and moreover I am of the 
opinion that the writers of such in- 
structions can make nothing of them 
either. Not long ago I bought a little 
wooden table for outdoors, which came 
disassembled and with printed in- 
structions about the putting together 
of a metal chair. I had to buy the 
metal chair in order to get instruc- 
tions about the putting together of the 
“wooden table. 


Well, what I mean to say is that this 
morning, just out of sleep, the printed 
instructions I looked at ran as follows: 


To assemble, pass one end of the 
rope up through one hole of the 
‘truck”’ on the ball, then down through 
the other hole, making a kind of pul- 
ley. Tie this end to the grommet in 
the band, at the field end of the flag. 
Straighten out the rope and tie the 
other end to the other grommet. Hoist 
the flag to the top of the pole and 





A scholar flies the flag 


holding both lines of the rope together, 
tie with a hitch to the flag pole. 


ELL, NOW, perhaps I ought to 

have Known about the “truck” 
on the ball, the pulley and the hitch; 
but could I reasonably be expected to 
recognize a grommet? Across the hall 
stood my two volumes of the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, and I opened Vol- 
ume I at once. There I found, not 
“grommet” with two m’s, but “gromet” 
with one m, and it said, “See grum- 
met.” And Grummet said, “1626:...A 
ring or wreath of rope... a. One of 
those used to secure the upper edge 
of a sail to its stay. b. A ring of rope 
or an eyelet of metal used for a row- 
lock, 1802. c. A wad for keeping the 
shot steady in the bore when firing at 
a depression, 1828.” 


Well, I was ready to fire at a de- 
pression all right, but nothing in the 
flag kit resembled a wad or a wreath 
or a Sail or a rowlock. There was, how- 
ever, an eyelet; in :act, there were two. 
I figured that I vould make out with 
these two eyelets, provided I could 
find the “truck” on the ball. So I jot- 
ted down the relevant information on 
some notepaper, put the Dictionary 
back on the shelf, and returned to the 
bedroom—where T found the flag all 
ready to fly. My wife had assembled 
everything. 

That'll teach you not to be a schol- 
ar and rely on the printed word. It’ll 
also teach you to keep a wife around 
the house if you want to fly the flag 
on national holidays. 

But I wonder what Barbara Fritchie 
would have done when the rebels came 
to town, if she had had those printed 
instructions. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM IN W. GERMANY TODAY 





German youth are kept 
ignorant of their past 


By Anne Bauer 


Guardian staff correspondent 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 
HE CLASSROOM was crowded with 
a hundred boys and girls between 14 
and 16; three high school classes had 
been brought together for a special his- 
tory lesson. Some parents’ had com- 
complained that their children were not 
being properly instructed in recent Ger- 
man history. The regular history teach- 
er, an ex-Nazi, had declared himself in- 
competent and asked for outside help. 
The man behind the teacher’s desk now 
was a city official long active in Chris- 
tian-Jewish friendship committees. 

“We are going to talk about the Jewish 
question this afternoon,” he said. “How 
many of you have ever met any Jews?” 

Three hands were raised. 

“Now let’s see first what the Jews are 
like,” the man said. And, to test reac- 
tions, he gave a deliberately distorted 
description straight out of Nazi litera- 
ture. The children nodded assent. Only 
three had ever seen any Jews, but their 
misconceptions were strong. 


INSTINCT AND IGNORANCE: The gen- 
eration born in the early Forties is past 
adolescence today. The date is important 
in German political history: for the first 
time since Hitler, a generation clear of 
even indirect responsibility for the Third 
Reich holocaust is coming of age. The 
question of anti-Semitism and neo- 
Hitlerism in Germany today is essentially 
part of the question about the new gen- 
eration. 

There are indications that today’s 
youngsters are, on the whole, a down-to- 
earth lot with the intransigent sense of 


justice of young people everywhere. It 
was 16-18 year olds who started the first 
Anne Frank pilgrimage to Bergen-Belsen 
three years ago, often against their par- 
ents’ wishes. 

They also seem to have a healthy dis- 
trust of pompous words and high-sound- 
ing slogans. In a recent high school paper 
on the question, “Do you think anything 
is worth sacrificing your life for?”, the 
students agreed that words like “father- 
land” and “nation” had been thoroughly 
deglamorized for having covered too 
many political crimes. As for “national 
honor:” “It must be backed up by new 
values: Justice, Dignity, Achievement.” 
Another student worte : “Our honor must 
be to wipe out the shame that is upon us.” 

But the instinctive honesty of the 
young is one thing. Another is their 
ignorance about their own country’s re- 
cent past. The high school class just 
quoted has been exceptionally well in- 
formed on contemporary history; most 
youngsters are not. A recent poll among 
the young showed a vast majority—90% 
in the province of Hesse—knew next to 
nothing about Hitler and the Third 
Reich. 

Actually, what today’s teen-agers know 
about the last war and fascism is just 
as much and as little as their elders have 
been willing to tell them. And that, more 
often than not, has been only a fraction 
of the truth, or less. 


TEACHERS REMISS: Few parents or 
teachers—30% of the latter were in the 
schools under Hitler—have been prepared 
to discuss the recent past frankly and 
openly and even implicitly admit their 
own lack of judgment or lack of courage 


A RECENT W. BERLIN RAID TURNED UP THIS NAZI MATERIAL 





Forty thousand youngsters still belong to neo-fascist organizations 


and the complete failure of their beliefs 
and ideals. In their most sensitive im- 
pressionable years, the generation of the 
early Forties was faced with its elders’ 
intellectual confusion, or silence. I know 
one family today where, to an 18-year- 
old's persistent question, ‘What were you 
doing under Hitler?”, the parents (who 
had been doing neither good nor bad) 
do not know what to say. 


Next to the sin of omission comes the 
comfort of excuses, from the witless “all 
was not as bad as that under Hitler” to 
the insidious ‘Hitler should not have 
killed all those Jews but they DID take 
up too much room in German economy” 
—or the outright lie. 


Ignorance as much as conscious politi- 





AN EXAMPLE OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 





se 


Czechs give Eaton honorary degree 


By George Wheeler 

Guardian staff corresoondent 
PRAGUE 
HEN AN industrial tycoon receives 
the highest honors of two leading 
socialist countries in this period of the 
cold war, the reasons for it are of some 
interest. Cyrus Eaton, in a ceremony col- 
orful with medieval pageantry, has just 
been awarded a Doctorate of Law by 
Prague’s 600-year-old Charles University. 
Now he goes on to Moscow with Mrs. 
Eaton where he will receive the Lenin 

Peace Prize. 


At a crowded press conference here the 
Eatons explained how they came to take 
such an active interest in peace and gave 
their opinions on a variety of subjects. 
About six years ago a group of six Soviet 
journalists touring the United States 
asked the State Department to introduce 
them to a “real millionaire capitalist.” 


The State Department practically in- 
sisted that Cyrus Eaton see them. The 
result was what Eaton called a “‘wonder- 
ful weekend.” The group included Khru- 
shchev’s present son-in-law, Aleksei Ad- 
zhubei; and the Eatons found them to be 
“able, brilliant men.” A week-end on the 
Eaton farm convinced both hosts and 
guests that each sincerely wanted peace. 


SOLUTIONS POSSIBLE: Five Pugwash 
Conferences followed in which Eaton 
modestly said he “participated.” Here 
problems of peace and coexistence were 
discussed—and what impressed Eaton 
most was that it was possible to reach 
unanimous agreement on every question. 


When one journalist asked if he had 
any suggestions for soiutions of the Ber- 
lin question, Eaton replied that he had 
no “pat formula” for this or other prob- 
lems, but the Pugwash conference had 
convinced him that, given sincerity, even 
the most difficult questions can be re- 
solved. He hoped that the November elec- 
tions would bring changes in the White 


House, the State Department~and Em- 
bassies that would inake negotiations 
more fruitful—but he was opposed to 
postponing renewed summit meetings. 


Mrs. Eaton had pbeen the luncheon 
guest of the Czechoslovak Women’s Com- 





CYRUS EATON 
The Czech welcome was the warmest 


mittee and reported that they were fully 
agreed that they would give the menfolk 
just a little more time and if they did 
not clear up the mess that they made of 
world affairs the women would take over. 
She remarked that “sometimes the Amer- 
ican people are stupid. But we are not 
so stupid as to want preventive war.” Mr. 
Eaton pointed out that capitalists are 
noted for their love of their property— 
and they would lose it all in atomic ash 
if another war starts. Someone asked if 
he had any allies among the industrial- 
ists in such thinking and work for peace 





and he replied, “An increasing number.” 


WARM WELCOME: Eaton noted that 
Khrushchev had proposed the complete 
destruction of all atomic weapons and 
said: “I don’t see why the US. can’t 
agree to that.’ A journalist asked if it 
was not dangerous for him to make such 
remarks after Senator Thomas J. Dodd 
(D-Conn.) had suggested that he be 
brought to trial. Eaton laughed and said 
he understood that only about three 
Senators agreed with Dodd and that he 
was not worried. 


On China, Eaton said that “U.S. for- 
eign policy reaches the height of ab- 
surdity. I- am convinced that we must 
soon recognize this nation with 660,000,- 
000 people and establish friendly rela- 
tions with it.” 

Asked if in the six days that they were 
here they had found any indication of 
preparations for a surprise attack that 
would justify such provocative action as 
the spy plane incident, they replied with 
an emphatic: “None whatever.” They 
had found the whole people wanting 
peace and working for it. In view of this 
spirit an aggressive war is out of the 
question. 

In conclusion the Eatons thanked the 
Czech people for a “welcome more warm 
and friendly than we have ever had be- 
fore. We have fallen in love with your 
beautiful country. You should urge more 
people to come and see it, particularly 
those who have recently come from Eu- 
rope. We hope to return again very soon.” 
From the prolonged applause it was clear 
that the audience hoped that they would 
do just that. 





cal orientation is responsible if an esti- 
mated 40,000 youngsters are today enroll- 
ed in extreme right-wing para-military or 
neo-fascist youth organization. There 
are other reasons. They range from juve- 
nile delinquency to the Economic Miracle 
that gives some young people a sense of 
frustration and keeps their over-busy 
parents from properly looking after them. 
A high civil servant in a south German 
town, a convinced anti-Nazi to boot, hap- 
pened upon a news photo of his son tak- 
ing part in a neo-fascist camp session: 
he had never suspected what his boy was 
doing in his spare time. 


BONN’S SOFTNESS: Neo-fascist and 
military youth groups in West Germany 
today—with high school students and 
white collar workers making up most of 
their troops—are numerous and travel 
under a variety of different local names. 
They all have similar bombastic pro- 
grams where the Glory of German His- 
tory, the Honor of the Race, the Purity 
of the Blood or the Sacred Military Tra- 
dition replace political thought. Some of 
the groups hold regular military field 
training days camouflaged as “sports 
activities.” One organization has picked 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf as a permanent text 
for group evening reading. They observe 
just enough prudence of speech to avoid 
open violation of the Bonn Law for the 
Protection of the Constitution. 


None of these groups would exist if 
they weren’t built up and tightly con- 
trolled by former SS or Hitler Youth 
leaders and other high Nazi cadres still, 
or again, free to exercise their political 
rights as they see fit. 


None could continue its activities if 
Bonn did not consistently play the let’s- 
not-take-them-seriously bit, interfering 
only in the face of flagrant anti- 
constitutional action, and more par- 
ticularly where anti-Semitic incidents 
threaten to harm its brand new demo- 
cratic prestige abroad. 


UNANSWERED QUESTION: Forty 
thousand youngsters are few in a nation 
of more than 50,000,000. There are as 
many in other Western countries today. 
But West Germany is not just another 
country, and these 40,000 don’t live in a 
political vacuum. They have their grown- 
ups’ brother organizations to back them 
up, and a current view of German his- 
tory—Hitlerism was not fundamentally 
wrong, rather, it failed through some 
tactical mistakes and blindspots—to con- 
firm them in their beliefs. They have 
Allied-backed German rearmament and 
certain Bonn demands for the, reconquest 
of “lost” territories to show them they 
are in the stream of hard political reali- 
ties. 

There are 40,000 today. How many will 
there be tomorrow? How many in case of 
crisis, of political or economic difficulty, 
of unemployment? I have asked these 
questions many times. People only 
shrugged. At Economic Miracle time, the 
answer seemed too far in the future. 
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The conventions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
idential nomination. Candidates Kennedy 
and Symington followed into the fray 
with their own sharp attacks. On May 
22 the Democratic Advisory Council is- 
sued a statement, “The Summit Failure 
in Perspective—Where Do We Go From 
Here?’”’, which charged that U.S. foreign 
policy had collapsed under Republican 
leadership. The Council said “If there 
ever was a time for national debate, that 
time is now.” 


Gov. Rockefeller distinguished himself 
from Vice President Nixon by calling for 
a “national discussion” of the summit 
collapse without any Republican effort 
“to try to disguise the present situation.” 
He was backed by Sen. Jacob Javits (R- 
N.Y.) and by Republican Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine who told the Sen- 
ate that no American “should have to 
appear, out of loyalty, to condone be- 
havior with which he takes issue.” 


As the debate on US.-Soviet relations 
took over the center of the 1960 election 
stage, the New York Herald Tribune's 
Washington correspondent Rowland Ev- 
ans warned that “the storm signals are 
already up for a ‘We Hate Russia More 
Than You Do’ game in which both par- 
ties are trying to outdo the other in club- 
bing the Soviet Union.” 


NIXON ROLE: Vice President Nixon is 
backing up the Eisenhower record without 
reservation, justifying the U-2 spy flights 
preceding the summit meeting, calling 
for continued espionage activities, and 
advocating continuance of “strong lead- 
ership in resisting Soviet aggression.” 
James Reston reported in the New York 
Times that “Vice President Nixon has 
known all about the aerial espionage and 
boasted about the wonderful photographs 
U-2 brought back.” Nixon’s only poten- 
tial opponent, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 
has not dissented. 

The Democratic position is a mish- 
mash of calls for extending the cold war, 
arguments that the Democrats would 
have been more efficient and vigorous 
in conducting the cold war, and, on the 
part of Stevenson, hints of hope for rea- 
sonable progress towards disarmament 
and coexistence. 

Stevenson is making political hay out 
of the peace issue. There is powerful 
appeal in a candidate who says, as Stev- 
enson did to the AFL-CIO Textile Work- 
ers Union Convention on June 1, that 
“all those who hoped for a détente— 
progress through patient negotiations— 
have suffered a serious reverse while the 
hot-heads and cold warriors who don’t 
want to ease tensions have gained 
ground”: and who observes that we have 
too “long put our 2mphasis on military 
containment. For years it appeared that 
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we didn’t want to negotiate with the 
Russians Meanwhile they stopped 
nuclear testing without waiting for us; 
they twice reduced their army; they pro- 
posed summit talks to reduce the danger 
of war; they proposed total disarmament. 
Whatever their motive, cynical or sin- 
cere, they have constantly taken the ini- 
tiative. They have answered the cry for 
peace, while we have hesitated and then, 
step by step, given in. Too often our 
uncertainty and quibbling has left the 
impression that the United States is look- 
ing for reasons not to reach an agree- 
ment.” 


WHICH IS WHICH? But in this same 
speech Stevenson urged as the first point 
of his “Strategy for Peace” that “we must 
forge a deterrent power and a limited 
war capability with our NATO allies that 
does not depend on the budget bureau- 
crats.”’ Observers debate ‘“‘which is the 
real Adlai?’ It is clear from the bitter 
attacks made by Republican leaders, and 
by Democratic leaders such as former 
President Truman and James J. Farley, 
that Stevenson’s devotion to the cold war 
is doubted by its most ardent advocates. 


The front runner for the Democratic 
nomination is still Sen. Kennedy, who has 
about 350 pledged votes. To win the nom- 
ination requires 761 votes, a majority of 
the convention total of 1,521. While Ken- 
nedy has won seven Presidential prefer- 
ence primaries, it is recalled that Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) had won 13 
such primaries before he lost out at the 
1956 Democratic convention. Kennedy 
has a long way to go to win the nomina- 
tion. The world crisis has hurt him, both 
because of his youth and world affairs 
inexperience and because of increased 
doubts about selecting a Catholic Presi- 
dent to handle the crucial relations of 
the United States with the socialist world. 


AN OPEN CONVENTION: The combined 
forces against Kennedy are formidable. 
Sen. Johnson will have the second largest 
bloc of votes at the convention, mainly 
from Southern and Southwestern states. 
It is probable that Johnson's aim is not 
really to win the nomination but to have 
decisive influence over the decisions at 
the convention. 


Although his campaign has never got- 


ten off the ground, Sen. Stuart Syming- 
ton will have the third largest group of 
votes, and there will be a decisive num- 
ber of favorite son and uncommitted del- 
egations. 

It will be a so-called “open conven- 
tion,” with the stage all set for “smoke 
filled room” wheeling and dealing to 
make the real decisions at the Democratic 
convention. The five largest states hold 
the key to the 761 votes required to win 
nomination. These states, with their con- 
vention votes, are New York (114) Cal- 
ifornia (81), Pennsylvania (81), Illinois 
(69), and Ohio (64). Their combined vote 
comes to 409 out of the convention total 
of 1,521, or 27% of the total. That means 
54% of the votes required for a majority 
for nomination come from these five 
states. 


Except for Ohio, which is pledged to 
Kennedy, none of these states is commit- 
ted to any candidate. The Democratic 
Party in each of these states is dominat- 
ed by a political boss who, significantly, 
is a Catholic: Carmine G. De Sapio in 
New York, Chicago Mayor Richard J. 
Daly in Illinois, Gov. David Lawrence in 
Pennsylvania, and Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown in California. Lawrence has re- 
mained an outspoken champion of Adlai 
Stevenson and Brown is known to have 
sympathies in the same direction. 
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Prophet with Honor 


The Prophet: Dr. William Edward Burghardt 


Du Bois (in person) 


America’s champion fighter for human 


rights. 


Dramatic production of the highlights 
of the first ninety-two years of Dr. Du 


Bois’ dauntless leadership. 


Terrace Room, Hotel 
34th Street and Eighth Avenue 


Wednesday, June 15, 1960 


Reception and Refreshments at eight 


p.m. 
Curtain: Eight thirty 


Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, 
421 Seventh Avenue, New York 1 


Luther James 


$5 (Special rate for students } 
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SUMMER SESSION 


REGISTER NOW 


8 Weeks 
june 20 thru August 13 

@ ALL INSTRUMENTS & VOICE 

@ CLASSICAL, JAZZ & FOLK 
DEPTS. 

@ intensive work in sight 
reading for piano and 
voice and theoretical sub- 
jects with members of 
the faculty. 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC 


SCH 
18 W. 74th St. 
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CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
. PHONE: DI 9-2956 


It’s Trade-In-Week. Terrific 
allowances given for old 
cameras toward new purchases. 



















JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
auto, fire, burglary, life annuities, 
accident, hospitalization, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (11th St.) 
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GREETINGS TO THE FIFTH AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION 


A special showing at Low Memorial Library, Columbia U. 


JUNE 20—JULY 1 


Visitors to the Exhibition are cordially invited to the display 
of literature, art, scientific and technical material published 
in the U.S.S.R. 


All magazines and books in the exhibit may be purchased Plays 


or ordered through the 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
822 Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. 


GRamercy 3-2018 


GENERAL 





THEATER PERSONNEL 
WANTED: 

To work with professional 
theater group now in produc- 
tion. Want to interview direc- 
tors, actors, technical work- 
ers, fund raisers, production 
assistants. 
SCRIPTS WANTED: 
dealing with contemporary 
social themes: discrimination, labor 
unions, juvenile delinquency, inter- 
national affairs, atomic energy etic. 
Will pay royalties. Can provide 
Equity production Off - Broadway. 
Burt Marnik, 303 W. 107th St., New 
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York 25. UN 5-3171. Will return all 
scripts. 
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AMONG THE NEW PAMPHLETS 





Who’s un-American? 


Topical pamphlets, booklets and pe- 
riodicals are sent to the GUARDIAN 
regularly. Because of the great num- 
ber, full reviews of all are not possible. 
Following, is a listing of the most re- 
cent and relevant, with summaries 
where needed. 


EHIND THE BARS for the First 

Amendment, 32 pp., has no listed 
price but seeks contributions for the Com- 
mittee of First Amendment Defendants, 
P.O. Box 564, Radio City Station, New 
York 19. It contains the personal state- 
ments of some, and thumb-nail sketches 
of the others, of the 36 Americans recent- 
ly jailed or facing jail for refusing to an- 
swer questions of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities and other 
Federal or state investigating bodies. One 
of the 36, Lloyd Barenblatt, has complet- 
ed a jail sentence. Three others—Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, Dr. Chandler Davis and 
Paul Rosenkrantz, a Massachusetts stu- 
dent—are at present in prison. A chart 
lists all 36 cases with home state, occupa- 
tion, the committee or body defied, and 
the status of each case. 


EPORT ON ACTIVITIES of the 

House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in 1959 (Vol. VII, No. 1 of 
Rights, 20 pp., 25c, Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, 421 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N.Y.) covers the Committee’s in- 
vasions of last year including its visit to 
Puerto Rico where witnesses braved con- 
tempt citations to hoot the inquisition 


ECLC production June 15 
in N.Y. honors Dr. Du Bois 


EADING EVENTS in the first 92 years 

of the life of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
will be drammatized at a celebration in 
the Terrace Room of the Hotel New 
Yorker, 34th St. and 8th Ave., Wednes- 
day, June 15 at 8.30 p.m., under the 
sponsorship of the Emergency Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, 

Dr. Du Bois, whose life has been de- 
dicated to the fight for human rights in 
general and minority rights in partic- 
ular, will be present. A reception at 8 
will precede the 8:30 curtain. Tickets for 
the production may be purchased at the 
ECLC office. 





off the island. A page devoted to the sal- 
aries of the committee staff members 
shows 32 individuals collecting between 
$5,000 and $16,000 a year for a total sal- 
ary expenditure of more than $350,000. A 
footnote explains that travel expenses 
and witness fees were not included in the 
Congressional appropriation for salaries. 
(An inquiry this month into Congres- 
sional spending showed that Committee 
wheelhorses, Reps. Walter. Moulder and 
Scherer, stayed in $21-$40-a-day hotel 
suites in New York and spent gargantuan 
sums on food and liquor.) 
+ 

Abolish Congressional Inquisition —Stop 
Violations of Religious Freedom, 30 pp., 
25c, is a related pamphlet published by 
the Religious Freedom Committee, 118 E. 
28th St., New York 16. 


EACE LITERATURE SERVICE of 

the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 S. 12th St., Ehiladelphia 7, Pa., 
does a diligent job of :eprinting materials 
on peace and understanding among na- 
tions. Some recent titles include The Mor- 
als of Extermination, by Lewis Mumford, 
10c; Danger Has Alternatives, 12 pp., 15c, 
discussions of the perils implicit in the 
fears of “surprise attack” by U. of Mich- 





Humanite, Paris 


igan teacher J. David Singer and Fund 
for the Republic vice-president W. H. 
Ferry; Labor’s Stake in Peace, reprints of 
talks by UAW official Emil Mazey, sci- 
entist William C. Davidon and British 
Labor MP Fenner Brockway, 16 pp., 20c; 
The Case for Disarmament by John 
Swomley Jr., 8 pp., 5c; The Campaign to 
Make Chemical Warfare Respectable, by 
Walter Schneir, 8 pp., 5c; Cuba’s Revolu- 





Lancaster, London Daily Express 

“Excuse my asking, General, but just 

how many more of the Dulles brothers 
are still happily with us?” 


tion: The First Year, by Carleton Beals, 
12 pp., 10c; and China’s Taiwan, by Der- 
ek Bryan, 34 pp., 25c. 


LASHLIGHT, a fvuur- page monthly 

fact-sheet for $1 a year from P.O. Box 
205, Palo Alto, Calif., is a far-sighted 
publication which tries to spot upcoming 
crises and provide advance highlights and 
background on them. The May issue, for 
example, under the title “The Legacy of 
John Foster Dulles” discussed the ac- 
tivities of SEATO which now, in June, is 
a new Cold War rallying point with main- 
land China as its objective. The April is- 
sue (‘“Water, Water Everywhere .. .’) 
discussed the pollution of the world’s wa- 
ters by atomic waste; March (‘Whose 
Beloved Country?’’) was devoted to South 
Africa, anticipating the current struggles 
there against apartheid. Back issues are 
available on many topics at 15 for $1. 


OUTHERN NEWSLETTER, P.O. Box 

1307, Louisville, Ky., $3 a year, has de- 
voted its Vol. 5 No. 2 this spring to “The 
Other South,” an excerpting of the his- 
tory of participation of white southerners 
in the fight against slavery and for equal 
status for Negroes. Illustrated by artists 
Margaret Burroughs, Mallory Pearce and 
Bernard Goss, the 46-page issue starts 
with Nathaniel Bacon and Jefferson in 
Virginia; Elihu Embree’s Emancipator, 
published in 1820 in Jenesborough, Tenn.; 
the struggles of James Birney, Rabbi David 
Einhorn, the Grimke sisters and oth- 
ers of the Abolition years; and comes up 
to date with the Rev. Claude Williams, 
Anne and Carl Braden and the current 
sit-in movement. 


The Myths of Racial Integration {s 
an imaginatively-printed 16-page pock- 
etpiece published by the American 
Jewish Congress, 15 E. 84th St., New York 
28 at 50c, 100 for $25. It answers nine 
most familiar “myths,” such as that 
property values go down when Negroes 
move into all-white neighborhoods, and 
that crime and delinquency increase. The 
footnotes to the well-documented an- 
swers constitute an excellent bibliography 
on integration. 


UBLIC AFFAIRS Pamphlets, 22 E. 

38 St., New York 16, 25c, now include 
Blindness—Ability, not Disability, by Max- 
ine Wood; Jobs and Futures in Mental 
Health Work, by Elizabeth Ogg; The Ar- 
thritis Hoax—$250,000,000 in Frauds and 
Fallacies, prepared in cooperation with 
the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion; and Cigarettes and Health, an up- 
dating of an earlier pamphlet by Pat Mc- 
Grady, science editor for the American 
Cancer Society. The new edition warns 
young people that the scientific case 
against cigarette smoking as a hazard to 
health has been strengthened by recent 
findings. For those who want to live ex- 
tra years, the pamphlet says, the safest 
course seems to be avoid smoking or to 
break the habit. 


EW CENTURY, 632 Broadway, New 
York 3, has put out in pamphlet 
form several reports and resolutions from 
this year’s 17th National Convention of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. “Our Sights 
to the Future,”’ the keynote by General 
Secretary Gus Hall, is 15c; others at 
10c are “The Negro Question in the 
U.S.A.,” by Claude xightfoot; “Disarma- 
ment and the American Economy,” by 
Hyman Lumer; and “The Challenge to 

Labor,” convention resolution. 
—John T. McManus 








DAMN THE TORPEDOES! 
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CAMP KINDERLAND 


offers your child a well-balanced program for the 


Teenage Work Camp 


@ Land and Water Sports © Cookouts-Sleepouts 
& Gardening Projects @ Nature Projects e 
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tions integrated with an understanding of the democratic 
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JOURNEY INTO UNDERSTANDING 


A Special 3-Week Tour of the 


SOVIET UNION 


Leaving New York JULY 23—Visiting Stockholm, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Rostov, Sochi and Kiev. 
All-Expense Rate—Round Trip 
by Air, New York to New York 
Other 3-Week Tours to ISRAEL and EUROPE—$1,185 


$1185 


Independent Travel Anywhere 


42nd St., N. ¥. 86 
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those wide, green lawns 
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that Olympic size pool, 

those games, that dancing, 

that singing, 
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see maybe once a year, 
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HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 
The Best Location 


For Your Vacation 
Modern hotel, all conveniences, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, sports, lake on 
premises. Folk and ballroom dancing, 
entertainment. Best food served, 


SPECIAL—May & June 
$36 to $42 per week 
JULY & AUG. RATES 
$45 & up per week per person 
Phone: 


Livingston Manor 194 


MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 


“Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley” 
Plattekill, N.Y. 

A summer community with a full- 
time supervised day camp on 175 
acres of fruit-land, a little more than 
an hour from N.Y.C. via Thruway 
to Newburgh. 

Modern Facilities. Two filtered 
swimming pools, all sports, dancing, 
TV, children’s playgrounds, air- 
cond. social hall, lake on premises. 


Write for brochure to 


R.F.D. No. 2, Wallkill, N.¥., or tel. 
Newburgh JO 1-0848, RE. 9-6552. 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medica! Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





Dear Max: 


“What has Chaits got—aside from 
delightfully congenial people, 2 swim- 
ming pools, tennis on clay and all- 
weather courts, handball, volley ball, 
baseball, ping pong, billiards, records, 
an arts and crafts studio, folk and 
square dancing, stage and concert 
performers (Bhaskar, the remarkable 
Indian dancer Brooks Atkinson raved 
about in “Christina,” folk - singer 
Elly Stone, pianist Leonid Hambro, 
comic Bernie West, etc.) ... & pro- 
fessionally directed day camp, night 
patrol, Annette’s dishes of all na- 
tions, 150 scenic acres, a brand new 
air-conditioned dining room and @ 
new air conditioned building with 
luxurious private suites?’’ 


Gee whiz, well, shucks we have 
golf and horseback riding nearby! 


CHAITS HOTEi 


Accord 1,N.Y. Kerhonkson 8316 





Lagunitas & Clenwood 


HARRY BRIDGES 
will speak 


SUN., June 26, 10 to 5 


Contrib., benefit NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, adults $1.50; 
children under 16, 50c; chil- 
dren under 5, free. 
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in the Catskills 


Its variations are highly appreciated 
by people with critical taste. It Is 
up to you to find out why. 
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KERHONKSON, NEW YORE 
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U. S$. Asia policy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
sions; (2) provides for “prior consulta- 
tions” by the U.S. with Japan but gives 
Tokyo no veto power over American mil- 
itary operations launched from Japanese 
bases; (3) empowers the U.S. to use its 
planes based in Japan against any na- 
tion falling within 1n area vaguely de- 
fined as the “Far East’—as U-2 planes 
have already taken off from Japan for 
provocative espionage flights over the 
Soviet. Union and China—and _ thus 
plunge Japan into war against its will; 
and (4) forces Japan into vast military 
expenditures by providing that both 
Washington and Tokyo will “develop... 
their capabilities to resist attack.” 


SOCIALISTS RESIGN: Last month Kishi 
bulldozed the treaty through the Diet 
after forcibly ejecting the opposition So- 
cialists. The treaty automatically be- 
comes law on June 19— the day Eisen- 
hower is scheduled vo arrive in Japan— 
unless Japan’s Upper House ratifies it 
earlier. 

On June 6 all the Socialist deputies re- 

signed from the Diet 1n an effort to force 
a new election. If they succeeded in top- 
pling the Kishi government, the Diet’s 
approval of the treaty would be voided 
and the new Diet would have to pass on 
it again. Most observers believe that a 
new Diet would be neutralist and would 
reject the treaty. 
“IKE, DON’T COME”: Popular opposi- 
tion kept pace with the mounting oppo- 
sition in the Diet. On June 3-4, more 
than 15,000 students demonstrated for 
over three hours in front of the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Tokyo, chanting ‘“Aiku kuruna” 
(Ike, don’t come) 3nd “Ampo hantai” 
(Down with the security treaty). On June 
3, 708 professors and lecturers at Tokyo 
University signed a petition demanding 
new national elections; the petition was 
endorsed by professors from the US.- 
supported Intl. Christian and Rikkyo 
Universities. 

On the same day, the transport and 
postal workers staged a _ nation-wide 
three-hour token strike. According to po- 
lice estimates, 622,000 attended protest 
rallies at 445 different places throughout 
the country. Even Buddhist monks pitch- 
ed in by joining the daily morning-to- 
midnight demonstrations outside Kishi’s 
private residence, keeping the neighbor- 
hood awake by bearing on drums and 
shouting “Kishi resign” and “Down with 
the security treaty.” 


PEACE MARCHERS: Coinciding with 
these demonstrations, thousands of Jap- 
anese peace marchers were slowly making 
their way toward Tokyo for the Sixth 
World Conference Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs Aug. 5. One group of 
marchers started on April 20 from Yoron 
Island near Okinawa in the extreme 
south and another on May 1 from Nemu- 
ro, Hokkaido, in the north. As the march- 
ers passed by the U.S. bases and moved 
toward Tokyo, their ranks were swelled 
by groups starting from many other parts 
of the country. 

N.Y. Times correspondent Robert Trum- 








600 in N.Y. to join GUARDIAN 
Boat Ride Friday, June 17 
BOUT 600 FROLICKERS will board 
the Circle Line XII at the foot of 

West 43rd St. Friday evening, June 17, 

between 6 and 7 p.in. At 7 the lines will 

be cast off, the vessel will back away from 
the pier and Pete Seeger and Tony Krab- 
er will burst into familiar songs. 

There’s something for everyone on a 
Guardian Boat Ride. You can join Pete’s 
rollicking tunes, hold hands on the bow, 
or just let the cool ocean breeze blow 
through your hair (a hot June 17 is free- 
ly predicted by GUARDIAN staff mem- 
bers). You can bring your own basket 
lunch (and potables), or buy sand- 
wiches, soft drinks and beer aboard. 
There’ll be no speeches to distract you 
from the four-hour trip around the is- 
land and up the Hudson. 

So all aboard! If you haven’t yet got 
your tickets call ORegon 3-3800, or ad- 
dress your check to Guardian Boat Ride, 
197 E. 4th St., N.Y. 9. The fare is $3.50 
for adults, children under 12, $2.50. 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED TO FOES OF THE U.S.-JAPANESE TREATY 


Policemen remove Socialists in the Japanese Diet seeking to block a vote 


bull repurted (June 5) that the President’s 
tour “has taken on an unpopular mili- 
taristic aspect in the eyes of many Jap- 
anese who are neither Leftists nor neu- 
tralists since the Soviet Union was drop- 
ped from his itinerary and the Philippines 
and Taiwan were added.” To a great 
many Japanese, he said, the trip resem- 
bled “a tour of U.S. foreign bases more 
than a goodwill journey.” 


SEATO AND CENTO: These Japanese 
were not far wrong. Undaunted by dis- 
content within NATO over U.S. “con- 
centration upon the military aspects of 
the duel with international communism” 
‘Times, June 5) and the weakening of 
CENTO by trouble within Turkey, Wash- 
ington convened a SEATO conference the 
last week of May to meet what it called 
“the Chinese Communist threat.” 


The President, Vice President Nixon 
and Secy. Herter stressed that “no de- 
fensive alliance of which we are a mem- 
ber faces a greater challenge ... than 
SEATO.” They were given perfunctory 
support by Britain, France and Austra- 
lia. New Zealand’s Prime Minister Walter 
Nash was bold enough to say that the 
time for recognizing China and admit- 
ting it to the UN was fast running out. 


The Asian members — Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand—as in the past, 
asked for more economic rather than 
military aid, and were again rebuffed. 
Yet, though the U.S. apparently remain- 
ed blind, the Asians, however reactionary, 
could not fail to note the economic chal- 
lenge posed by China and even by so- 
cialist North Vietnain. 


THE GREAT STRIDES: China’s fabulous 
economic strides were noted by the con- 
servative Eastern Economist of India, 
which said that Peking was “in a posi- 
tion not only to penetrate ... but also 
to oust” from every Asian market “the 
“long-established and traditional suppli- 
ers, Western as well Eastern.” In the last 
five years, China’s exports ‘(see Anna 
Louise Strong, p. 6) have increased as- 
tronomically, offering its neighbors not 
only textiles and agricultural products 
but 20,000 different items of manufac- 
tured goods, including trucks, buses, mo- 
tor tricycles and motorcycles. China out- 
sold Japan in the Indian market in in- 
dustrial machinery in 1958. The Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs has warned 
that the full impact of China’s export 
drive might be felt in a month or two. 


NGO DINH DYNASTY: The contrast be- 
tween South and North Vietnam has been 
startling. Covered by the SEATO umbrel- 
la and extravagantly subsidized by the 
US., South Vietnam nas remained a poor- 


house. It is ruled »y and for the Ngo 
Dinh family: Ngo Dinh Diem is the Pres- 
ident; a younger brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
is his chief political adviser and head 
of a secret political party, the Can Lao; 
an older brother, Ngo Dinh Can, runs 
Central Vietnam: a fourth brother, Ngo 
Dinh Luyen, is Ambassador to Britain; 
and a fifth, Bishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, also 
helps shape the country’s political des- 
tiny. 

Graft and corrupt:on are rampant, and 

Ngo Dinh Nhu and his wife are espe- 
cially accused of profiteering and special 
privileges. 
IN NORTH VIETNAM: During a month's 
trip through North Vietnam, correspond- 
ent Alex Josey ‘London Reynolds News, 
May 29) “saw no warlike preparations.” 
Instead, he observed “millions of workers 
and peasants working hard in the fields 
and in newly built factories.” National 
emphasis was on raising the standard of 
living through a nation-wide scheme of 
agricultural cooperatives. Soldiers Josey 
saw were “helping in the field, digging 
ditches or making roads.” 


On the basis of his experience during 
12 years in the Far Zast, Josey comment- 
ed: “While Indonesia flounders, Burma 
squabbles, and living standards in Mala- 
ya, Thailand and elsewhere remain static 
or get worse, North Vietnam is marching 
forward ... |It] is making material prog- 
ress unequalled by any country in South- 
East Asia.” 

This is the challenge of socialism based 
on the accelerated achievements of the 
socialist countries. This cannot be coun- 
tered by Eisenhower's benign presence or 
by the West's flaunting military might. 


SEAMEN SUBPENAED 


San Francisco 
‘rioters’ freed 
of all charges 


ISDEMEANOR charges against 62 

persons, arising from a riot during 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee hearings in San Francisco, were dise 
missed by Municipal Judge Albert A. Ax- 
elrod on June 1. The defendants, mostly 
students, were hosed and clubbed by po< 
lice while they waited outside the com- 
mittee hearing room on May 13. They 
had agreed to be tried on the basis of 
police reports which :neant that no sworn 
testimony would be given. They also 
waived the right to sue the city and the 
police. 

Axelrod said that the police report of 
the riot ‘‘sets forth enough facts to jus- 
tify a conviction.’ But, he said, he 
thought the defendants had been “pun- 
ished sufficiently.” He also said he hoped 
they had “learned the error of their 
ways.” 

Fifty-eight of the cefendants signed a 
statement released just after the verdict, 
which said: ‘Nobody incited us, nobody 
misguided us. We were led only by our 
convictions and we still stand firmly by 
them.” 


SEAMEN CALLED: To Rep. Gordon H. 
Scherer ‘R-Ohio) the San Francisco riot 
was “clearly planned at the highest com- 
munist levels.” In Congress on June 2 
he accused Rep. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) of taking “a communist line” in 
calling for abolition of the Un-American 
Committee. Scherer said his colleagues 
could decide for themselves whether 
Roosevelt was partly responsible for the 
San Francisco riot. 





Roosevelt’s abolition speech got its 
first mass labor support when the AFL- 
CIO United Packinghouse Workers’ con- 
vention in Chicago on May 28 passed this 
resolution: 

“We commend Congressman James 
Roosevelt for his masterful delineation 
of the evils of the continued operations 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, and we voice our support for 
efforts to terminate this and other relics 
of an era when the use of Congressional 
power as an instrument for character as- 
sassination and _ politica] opportunism 
was more accepted.” 

The Committee’s next foray was against 
merchant seamen in Washington on June 
6-7. About 50 seamen had been called 
allegedly to testify on a bill introduced 
by the committee’s chairman Francis 
Walter ‘D-Pa.). Walter's bill (HR 11580) 
would remove from employment on U.S. 
merchant ships or in any company hold- 
ing government contracts persons who 
refuse to cooperate with Congressional 
committees. 

Many of those subpenaed were screen- 
ed off ships by the Coast Guard years 
ago. But after a long court battle ending 
last February, they on the right to ship 
out again. 





JUST 


help you win. 
For pre-paid sub blanks write 


197 E. 4th Se. 





Days to go in the 
Guardian Sub Contest! 


ANC THE LEADERS CAN BE OVERTAKEN! 
Imagine, by starting now and conducting a 25-day 
drive among your friends YOU could win the Free 
Trip to Cuba or one of the other fine prizes! Or, 
by just buying pre-paid sub blanks you could become a strong con- 
tender—and take the rest of the year to sell or give away the subs! Do 
yourself—and your favorite paper—a good turn by getting in the 
contest now. You've got until June 30, and you can get your friends to 


GUARDIAN CONTEST 


New York 9, N.Y. 
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CHICAGO 











s FREE WINSTON RALLY 
Bun., June 19—2 p.m., Washington Park 
near 53rd & 8S. Park. Speakers: Wm. T. Tt. 
Baird, Dr. T. oward, 1 


TWO PRIZE-WINNING RUSSIAN FILMS 

in color w. English titles, “Sailor from 

Odessa”’ plus “Road to Life,” a new ver- 

sion of popular Russian classic., Wed., 

Thurs., Fri., June 15, 16, 17 

AMERICAN THEATER 238 E. 3rd St. 
CA 8-6875 


BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome Food. 
Home-grown vegetables. Private trout- 
stocked lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor games. Folder. 
Phone TW 5-2214 





DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Thurs. 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Hu- 
man relations, arts, psychology topics. 
Non-political, non-sectarian. For info. 
and invitation call MO 2-8488. 





Flory, Olis Hyde & Sylvia Woods. Ausp: 
Comm. to Defend Democratic Rights, 
Washington Pk. Forum, Afro - American 
Heritage Association. 


DETROIT 


Hear FARRELL DOBBS, Socialist Work- 
ers candidate for President, on “The 
Cuban Revolution as I Saw It.” BSat., 
o— 18, 8 p.m. Debs Hall, 3737 Wood- 
ward. 











LOS ANGELES 


MYRA TANNER WEISS SPEAKS 
Bat., June 18, 8:30 p.m., Forum Hall, 
1702 E. 4th St. “Collapse at the Summit 
and the Struggle for Peace.’’ Questions, 
Discussion, Refreshments. 

. . . * 





Sun., June 19, 3 p.m., Reception at 
Broady Residence, 2112 N. Wilmington 
Av., Compton. “Report from the South.” 
Ausp: Dobbs- Weiss- Banks Campaign 
Committees for Pres., V. Pres., Congress. 


ST. PAUL 


Hear HELEN SOBELL, Thurs., June 16, 
8 p.m Unity Unitarian Church, 732 Holly 
Av., St. Paul. Chairman: Rev. Russell 
Wigfield. Ausp: Minnesota Sobell Comm. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


MYRA TANNER WEISS, vice-presiden- 
tial candidate of Socialist Workers Party, 
presents first-hand report of Southern 
student sit-in movement, Thurs., June 
16, 8:30 p.m., at 2972 Clay Av. Ausp: San 
Diego Committee for Dobbs & Weiss. 

















Eye-Witness Report on Cuba 
Hear AL RICHMOND, Executive Editor 
People’s World, just returned from Cuba. 
Fri., June 17, 8 p.m., 4561 North Av. Re- 
freshments. Adm. free. Ausp: San Diego 
Committee for Free Press. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MYRA TANNER WEISS 
Vice - presidential candidate Socialist 
Workers Party, speaks on: “World Youth 
Challenge to Reaction.’ 

Chairman: VINCENT HALLINAN 
Fri., June 24th, 8:15 p.m., at Longshore- 
men’s Memorial Building, 400 N. Point 
St. Cont. 75c, students 50c. Also—Recep- 
tion: Sat., June 25, 9 p.m., 149 Detroit St. 











PHILADELPHIA 


KEEP THIS DATE OPEN! 
SATURDAY EVENING JUNE 2% 
Philadelphia Friends of the Guardian 

will be paying tribute to 
LOUIS E. BURNH AM 


NEW YORK 


GUARDIAN BOAT RIDE 
Fri., June 17, 7 to 11 p.m. Refresh- 
ments aboard or bring your own. Fea- 
ture—PETE SEEGER and TONY KRAB- 
ER. Adults $3.50, children und. 12, $2.50. 
For reservations: phone OR 3-3800, or 
write: Guardian Boat Ride, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 














LOS ANGELES 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








Real Estate Broker 
Raphael Konigsberg 


HOME & INCOME PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 
DU 17-8962 3855 Wilshire Blvd. 
NO 3-4874 Los Angeles 5 











6th Annual All-Nations Picnic SUN., 
JUNE 26, Camp Midvale, Wanaque, N 

International menu, games, swimming, 
entertainment. Adm. $1, children free. 
Tickets, reservations, Am. Comm. Prot. 
For. Born, 49 E. 21st St., NYC. OR 4-5058 


COME TO THE 
HUNGARIAN SPRING FESTIVAL 
All day Sat., June 11, International 
Park, 814 E. 225th St., Bronx, nr. White 
Plains Rd. subway. Good Hungarian 
goulash, home-made cakes, strudel. Re- 
freshments, good music and dancing. 
Youth program by ‘‘Advance.” Adm. 75c. 

Aus: Hungarian Press Committee. 








Report on International Women’s Con- 
ference on Peace (Copenhagen) and 
visit of American delegation to the Soviet 
Union as guests of Committee of Soviet 
Women—to be given by BELLA ALT- 
SCHULER, Mon., June 13, 8:30 p.m. 
Allerton Center, 683 Allerton Av., Bronx. 





From “Waiting for Lefty” to “Waiting 
for Godot,” a discussion of social critic- 
ism in the contemporary theater. Hear: 
MURRAY ZUCKOFF, Fri., June 10, 
8:30 p.m., 116 University Place. Cont. 
50c. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. 





“A SOCIAL EVENING AT 116” 
Music, dancing, refreshments and drama- 
tic ‘sketches’ based on John Dos Passos’ 
“USA.” Sat., June 11, 9 p.m., 116 Uni- 
versity Pl. Cont. 50c. Ausp. Militant 
Labor Forum. 





Bensonhurst Welcomes 
CLARENCE HATHAWAY 
who will speak on 
“THE WORLD IN CRISIS” 
at the Bensonhurst Fraternal Center 
2018 86th Street, Brooklyn 
Friday, June 24 8:30 p.m. 
Refreshments _— Admission 50c 





WHAT CAN YOUNG PEOPLE 

DO FOR PEACE? 
An interesting Youth Symposium featur- 
ing ycung Republicans, Democrats, Stu- 
dent Leaders, Advance & Youth from 
Africa, Asia, Europe. Discussion and de- 
bate with full audience participation. 
Fri., June 17, 8 p.m., Henry Hudson 
Hotel (air cond.) 353 W. 57th St. Cont. 
at door. 





6th ANNUAL DINNER Celebration of 
L’Unita, Italian-American Progressive 
Monthly, Sun., June 12, 1 p.m., New 
Starlight Restaurant, 55 Irving Pl. (17 
St.) Donation. 

JACKSON, editor The 
“Youth & Integration 
June 10, 8:30 
ith St. & 
Manhattan 





Hear JAMES 
Worker, speak on 
in New York City,” Fri., 
p.m., Central Plaza Annex, E. 
2nd Av. Don. 25c. Ausp: 
Youth Club, C.P. 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


INDOOR PLANT ARRANGEME ‘T 
25 tropical foliage plants for do-it-your- 
self grouping shipped for $25. Check with 
order. Sid Teller, 17820 N.W. 19th Av., 
Opa Locka, Florida. 

















Identify your Clothing. } CLOTH LA- 
BELS $1. Takes seconds to Iron-On 
blouses, sweater, underwear, sheets, etc. 
Wonderful for school children, a ‘Must’ 
for summer camps. Printed with name 
only. W. L. Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, 
Boston 1, Mass. 


WEST COAST 


JOB WANTED:—Family man, 40, excel. 
appearance, will work hard any line to 
make living West Coast. Successful deal- 
ing varied public; exper. selling, contact 
work. L.A. refs. Box 20, Guardian, 197 














E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
RESORTS 
WHITE MOUNTAINS—Timms Lodge, 


clean quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports and recreation. For informa- 
tion write: Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135, 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 


PUBLICATIONS 


A baooo664444 
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ANNOUNCING: 


@ Herbert Aptheker 
@ Elmer Benson 

@ W.E. B. Du Bois 
@ Barrows Dunham 


Make checks payable to: 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR YOUTH 


A new progressive monthly for youth and by youth 


Subscribe Now! — $1 per year 
. These distinguished citizens welcome NEW HORIZONS* 


These endorsements do not indicate responsibility 
for policy or views of this publication 


YOUTH PUBLICATIONS, 799 B’way, N.Y.C. 3 


First Issue: September 


@ Carl Marzani 
@ Capt. Hugh Mulzac 
@ Scott Nearing 
@ Dirk J. Struik 
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PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn. A delightful vacation resort on the 
Housatonic River. Private sandy beach, 
swimming, fishing & boating, tennis, 
badminton, pingpong. Relax among Mt. 
reenery, great spacious lawns. Cabins w. 
priv. shower & fieldstone fireplace. deli- 
cious food. Diana & Abe Berman, phone: 
MO 2-3003 (NYC). 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y¥. Restful, beautiful surroundings. 
Home cooking. City improvements. TV, 
swimming on premises. Adults $40, chil- 
dren to 12, $25 week. Y. Schwartz. 
Phone: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings OL 5-6971. 


FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME. Leaving 
for Calif. Give-away at $7,000. Phone: 
Peekskill 17-6537. 














FOR SALE OR LEASE:— 
40-room HOTEL, dining rm. cap. 75-100. 
Beautiful location: Write: P.O. Box 3022, 
Spring Valley, N.Y¥., phone: ELmwood 
6-9870 or 1359. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


MODERN BUNGALOWS & APARTMENTS 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. Swimming, boating, 
recreation hall. Reasonable. Halpern’s 
Bungalows. Phone: Kerhonkson 3412 or 
N.Y.C. Telephone: SP 9-7164. 


MIRTH COLONY, Mountaindale, N.Y. 
Due to cancellation we have 2 BUNGA- 
LOWS out of 44. For info. call NI 5- 
0682 (NYC) or Woodridge 313 R. 














DUTCHESS CO., MEYERS FARM, BUN- 
GALOW COLONY — Modern 2% rooms, 
screened porches, Day Camp, social hall, 
swimming, large playgrounds. Reason- 
able. Off Taconic P’kway, left turn at 
Pumpkin Lane (D-18) Clinton Corners, 
N.Y. Phone: Clinton Corner 3481. 





Available in small colony nr. Liberty 
ONE or TWO-ROOM UNITS. Free gas, 


electricity, city water. Swimming on 
premises, nr. shopping. Good transpor- 
tation. Movies, summer shows nearby. 


Call mornings or after 6 p.m. TR 8- 
9041 (NYC). 





8-RM. APT., — brand-new stone house, 
casino, swimming, beautiful countryside. 
Privacy but friendly neighbors if you're 
so inclined. Call Mr. Graff, WA 9- 
7350 (NYC) daytime. 


BOARD CHILD 


Cultured, loving lady will 
care for ehild for summer, parents may 
week-end. Car necessary. 1 hour NYC. 
Call: Peekskill 7-6537. 








board and 












NEW YORK 


GENERAL 
AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3,586 DAYS! 

What are you doing to FREE him? 
Write, phone Comm. for Morton Sobell, 
940 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 
MERCHANDISE 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 











features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
A 17-0444 

Plainfield, N.J.: 511 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for only 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 








Av (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. i-hr. free 
parking. 
SERVICES 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes. foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. 
7887 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Authorized Service—All Makes 


Brooklyn GEdney 4-4288 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. For appt. 
phone OR 5-7773. You will also get good 
buys at $$ savings on new furs. COME 
IN AND BE CONVINCED. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
Good materials. Reasonable spring 
prices. Phone JE 8-4113. 


Fraternal attention. HY 8-- 
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FTER FRANK WILKINSON, Harvey O’Connor and his son, Steve 


visited Willard Uphaus in a 


Boscawen, N.H., jail where he 


is serving a year’s sentence for refusing to be an informer, they 
picketed the jail. Later they picketed the State Capitol in Concord, 
and then in downtown Manchester. Police trailed them for some 
time and picked them up in Manchester. They were held for an 
hour while officials scanned law books to see if they had violated 
any laws. After several phone calls to state officials, the police dis- 
covered that as long as the demonstrators continued walking with 
their signs, they violated no law. Wilkinson told the GUARDIAN 
that Uphaus was in good spirits and good health. ... After pacifist 
Roseanna Robinson was jailed for a year and a day on Feb. 18 for 
refusing to pay income taxes because they are used for arms, she 
went on a hunger strike. Prison officials in Alderson, W. Va., forcibly 
fed her liquids through her nose to keep her alive. Last month nine 
pacifists began a picket line and hunger strike outside the jail. On 
May 19, Federal Judge Edwin A. Robson decided that Miss Robin- 
son—or, perhaps her jailers—had had enough; he ordered her 
release. In order not to give the pickets a chance to demonstrate, 
prison officials put Miss Robinson in a car minutes before her train 
was due to leave and sped through the prison gates. As the prison 
car passed the pickets, they realized what was happening and 
jumped into their cars and gave chase. The pickets caught up at 
the railroad station just before the train left and staged a joyful 
reunion. Miss Robinson ignored the train and went off with her 
friends. They didn’t say where they were going, but it was a good 
bet that it was to a restaurant. Reporters asked Rev. Edward Brom- 
ley of Cincinnati, leader of the pickets, if he thought the demon- 


stration had helped secure Miss Robinson’s released. 


didn’t hurt any,” he answered. 


“It certainly 


ELEVEN UNION OFFICIALS have accepted an invitation to visit 
the Soviet Union in July. Ten are from AFL-CIO unions; the other 


London Daily Mirror 
Ma. I’ve said it before 
an’ T’ll say it again—no loans 
without security. Get the idea?” 


“Listen, 


er from blindness, at the first instant of a nuclear explosion. 
The Chattanooga Times reported: 





is Harold Gibbons, executive 
vice president of the Team- 
sters Union and Jimmy Hof- 
fa’s right-hand man. Previ- 
ously maritime union presi- 
dent Joe Curran had accept- 
ed an invitation from So- 
viet maritime union leaders. 
; The Natl. Inventors 
Council of the Commerce 
Dept. appealed for these in- 
ventions for the armed 
forces: (1) a detergent for 
field laundries that will 
work efficiently in water 
three degrees above freez- 
ing; (2) a source of daylight 
that will exactly duplicate 
the rays of the sun; (3) a 
method of eliminating or 
disguising the  off-flavors 
that sometimes develop in 
meats preserved’ through 
radiation; and (4) a set of 
goggles that will become 
opaque, protecting the wear- 


“A civil defense adviser in one 


of the government departments suggested that high-ranking of- 
ficials be given roller skates to assist in their evacuation in case 
of attack. He also asked that they be given instructions in short- 
ing automobile starting cables to permit them to commandeer cars 
in extreme circumstances. Both ideas were rejected.” 


—Robert E. Light 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 


N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker @%. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large jobs. 





THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 
BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2556 PSC 768 


CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398, 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


COOL, BAY-FRONT 3-rm. APT. to share 
with single nan or couple. . Box J. 
Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9. 


APARTMENT SUBLET 


STUDIO APT. (3-rm. & kitchen) for 
summer. Downtown-Eastside Manhattan. 
Phone: ELgin 1-0397. 


JOB WANTED 


OFFICE-MANAGERIAL—Many years ex- 
perience in varied admin. & executive 
positions. Qualifies for responsible office 
work requiring integrity, initiative, ability 
to work with people. Write Box 600, c/o 
Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9. 


SHARE DRIVING 


NEED COUPLE, free for summer, for 
Calif., Mexico, Cuba—share driving & 
expenses in station wagon June 20-Sept. 
1 with well-traveled, easy-to-get-along- 
with couple. Tel: LOwell 9-0459 (N.J.) 
after 1 p.m. 





























DRIVING NEW CAR San Francisco area 
mid-June. Can take 3 passengers to help 
drive, share expenses, Phone: ES 3- 
1122 (NYC). 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


OUR GIGANTIC PLAN TO CURL YOU UP WITH A GOOD BOOK! 


Summer Book Sale! 


CBS HAS COME UP WITH AN INTERESTING PLAN: You 
want good books to read this summer, and we have interesting 
books to read stacked in the corners and on the shelves of 
our cramped office. Why not offer our books so cheaply that 
you can't resist buying half a dozen or so? And here they 
are, 86 titles representing some of the best progressive 
literature of the decade. 


AND HERE’S OUR OFFER: Although these books are marked 
down far below current prices—and in some cases even below 
cost'-_we will give you an additional 10% off on orders $3 or 
more and 15% off on orders of $5 or more. And we pay all 


the postage! 
No Orders Less Than $1 
This Offer Definitely Expires JUNE 30! 


FICTION THE GATES OF IVORY, THE 
A i GATES OF HORN, by Thomas 
MASTERS OF THE DEW McGrath. A science fiction novel 
Ja eque Ss , Roumain's: beautiful Snes 8 suoune a - pes ~_ 
sien classic. g, LIKE ONE OF THE FAMILY 
laitian classic. ... eg io by Alice Childress. Intimate 
UN - AMERICANS, by Al- _ sketches by the well-loved Negro 
vah Bessie—A novel of friends writer. 50c 
and traitors. Orig. $4.75. Now $1 THE LAND OF FOAM, by I. Yef- 
CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU_ remov—Fine science fiction So- 
HSUN—Stories and essays that viet style. 
have become modern Chinese WEEP NO MORE, by Janet 
classics. a ..ee..ee- $1 Stevenson—A brilliant historical 
THE ACCIDENT—Dexter Mas- MO0Vel. .....---.-- "= 
ter’s engrossing novel about a A SEASON OF FEAR, by Abe 
nuclear . scientist. .. _..$1 Polonsky — A _ gripping novel 
HE WHO RIDES A TIGER—An about a man who signs a —sS 

ai . ure 2 aac OBth. sa. i ; 1 
unusual novel about modern In- 

: ; ee : _ TWO LE AVES AND A BUD—A 
aa by Bhebanni meee” poignant novel of India by Mulk 
THE ECSTASY OF “OWEN Raj Anand. 50c 
MUIR — Ring Lardner’s satiric IRON CITY, by — ——o 
novel ; $1 —A papel back novel about racia 
THE ‘BARBARIAN_A ens his- equality in Pittsburgh. .. 50c 
torical novel by Naomi Mitchi- 
son. Originally $6. .. Now $1 


EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL 
—Harry Bloom’s disturbing nov- 
el of modern South Africa. Ori- 
ginally $3.95 
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Young Worid Books 
TREE BY THE WATERS, and REUN- 
ION IN POLAND—Two poignant sto- 
ries for teenagers, by Jean Karsa- 
vina, Both for 
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Soviet Books For Children 
And Young People 


Any 6 for $5! 

(No additional discount) 
STGZHARI VILLAGE, by Alexei 
Musatov—A beautiful story of a 
Russian village — the Stalin 
prize-winning novel of 1949. Ages 
12 up. 


SCHOOLBOYS, te N. Nosov — 
How his friends and teachers 
helped young Maleyev overcome 
his bad habits — an amusing 
novel with a moral. 184 pages. 
12 and up. eae 165 54 


DO YOU KNOW, —_ M. Ilyin 
and E. Seg: An extremely fas- 
cinating book for ages 8-10 in- 
troducing the principles of sci- 
ence through familiar everyday 
objects—a pencil, a tea cup, a 
snowflake. 278 pages, extensively 
illustrated. : 
CHANCE MEETINGS, by V. Bi- 
anki— Exploring the secrets of 
nature through “chance meet- 
ings” with animals and birds. 
Age 10 up. 174 pages, illus. ..$1 


FIGURES FOR FUN, by Yakov 
Perelman—A series of delightful 
mathematical and logical prob- 
lems worked out as games by one 
of Russia’s prominent educa- 
tors. Extensively illustrated, 152 
pages. r ‘75 .$1 
ZOO BABIE 5, ty Vera Chaplin 
—A young biologist at the Mos- 
cow Zoo writes of her experi- 
ences with Kinuli, a young lion, 
Fomka, a young polar bear, and 
many others. 207 pages, illus- 
trated. ...% ga 
JOLLY FAMILY, by N. Nosov— 
256 pages of the charming ad- 
ventures of two 11-year-old 
boys. ‘ ‘bs .$1 


TALES OF A NATURALIST, by 
P. Mannteufel — An interesting 
book by the well-known Soviet 
scientist describing his encount- 
ers with animals at the famous 
Moscow Zoo as well as in the 
wilds. 150 pages, illus. For boys 
and girls 8 to 12. ...... o Ol 
THE DIRK, by Anatoly Ryba- 
kov—A long (288 pages) novel 
by one of Russia’s most popular 
children’s authors about the ad- 
ventures of a bold youth. Age 12 
and up. 

STORIES, by I. Yefremov — 150 
readers bought this fascinating 
bookiet when we offered it last 
year, a series of fascinating sci- 
ence fiction tales by a skilled 
scientist and writer. 12 & up. $1 
ASTRONOMY FOR ENTER- 
TAINMENT, by Y. Perelman — 
An absolutely fascinating book 
for young scientists, from 12 on 
up, that will tell you as much as 
you need to know about the 
earth, moon, planets and the 
universe we live in. 97 figs. and 
diagrams, 197 pages. ....... $1 
RUSSIAN FOLK TALES — 33 
charming Russian folk tales 
with a oo —242 pages, illus. 
Ages 3 to G aan 


NON-FICTION 


AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE U.S.—Classic by Charles 
Beard. Originally $4.75. Now $1 
SPUTNIK INTO SPACE, by Do- 
bronravov and Vassiliev—An en- 
grossing, popularized study of 
Russia’s space program. ....75¢ 





MEN IN BATTLE, by Alvah Bessie, 
and THE LINCOLN BATTALION, by 
Edwin Rolfe. Two extraordinary 
books about the Spanish War and 
Americans who went to the aid of 
the Republic. ORIGINALLY $6—NOW 
BOTH — — ox? 
Separately ... . $1.50 ea. 














PAMPHLET PACKAGE #1 


SCIENCE BOOKS 
SPUTNIK INTO SPACE, by M. Vas- 
siliev—(Hard Cover) Pub. at $3.75, 
180 pp. An authoritative book on 
the Soviet space program. ..Now ‘5c 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL, 
Sternfeld—(Paper, 60 pp.) 28 
A VISIT TO SOVIET SCIENCE, by 
Stefan Heym—(Paper, 68 pp.) ...50¢ 

ALL THREE for $1! 











THE ROSENBERG STORY, by 
Virginia Gardner. The early life 
of Ethel and Julius’ Rosen- 
berg. Erg ..50e 
THE STALIN. ERA, by Anna 
Louise Strong. An appraisal of 
Stalin’s leadership by the noted 
world author. ..... ......806 
LAUREATES OF IMPERIAL- 
ISM, by Herbert Aptheker. How 
big business rewrites our his- 
tory. ‘ 25¢ 
TOWARD NEGRO FREEDOM, 
by Herbert Aptheker. A series of 
brilliant essays on the Negro 
freedom struggle. 

THE VOLUNTEERS, by Steve 
Nelson. A versonal narrative of 
the fight against fascism in 
Spain. . Se ... 0006 
WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY, 
by Samuel Sillen. Sketches of 16 
women abolitionist leaders. .50¢ 
I SPEAK MY OWN PIECE, by 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn — The 
absorbing autobiography of “The 
Rebel Girl.” 








"First Time at This Price! 
THE GENESIS GF PLATO’S 
THOUGHT, by Alban Win- 
spear.—The “classic’’ work on 
Plato’s Republic. This month 
only. : 





MAXIM GORKY — SELECTED 
WORKS, VOLE. II; 408 pages of 
essays, interviews, etc. .50e 
THE ART OF CHARLES 
WHITE—A iolio of six draw- 
ings, with a text by Rockwell 
Kent. . - $2 
FILM IN THE ‘BATTLE OF 
IDEAS, by Jchn Howard Law- 
son. A study of Hollywood today 
by the man who knows it best. 50e¢ 
HISTORY AND CONSCIENCE: 
The Case of Howard Fast, by 
Hershel D. Meyer. A sharp crit- 
ique of the man and his work. $1 
IN BATTLE FOR PEACE, by W. 
E. B. Du Bois ee 50c 
NOTES FROM THE GALLOWS, 
by Julius Fuchik. The courage- 
ous story of Czechoslovakia’s 
foremost resistance hero. ...35c 
HOW MUSIC EXPRESSES 
IDEAS, by Sidney Finkelstein— 
A penetrating analysis of the re- 
lation of music to the social 
process. (Paper) .. 15¢ 
BALZAC — The definitive biog- 
raphy by Stefan Zweig. .... $1 
THE STRANGE CAREER OF 
JIM CROW---A history of segre- 
zation in America by C. Vann 
Woodward ‘ .15¢ 
THE COMMUNIST TRIALS 
AND THE AMERICAN TRADI- 
TION—A brilliant analysis of 
the Smith Act trials by Dr. John 
Somerville ; 

HISTORY AND REALITY—19 
papers on the chief issues of our 
day by Dr. Hierbert Aptheker. .$1 
RUSSIA IN TRANSITION — A 
searching examination of the 
Soviet Union by Isaac Deutsch- 
xs. $ 
STUDIES ‘IN A DYING CUL- 
TURE—A series of Marxist stu- 
dies by Christopher Caudwell $1 
MY NATIVE GROUNDS, by 
Royal France — The autobi- 
ography of one of America’s out- 
standing liberal lawyers. .. $1 
JEWS AND THE NATIONAL 
QUESTION—Dr. Herman Levy’s 
controversial booklet. 
CRUSADER WITHOUT VIO- 
LENCE, by L. D. Reddick. The 
biography of Martin Luther 
King by a scholar who is friend 
and adviser. .... NOW $3 
I VOTE MY CONSCIENCE — 
The debates, speeches and writ- 
ings of Vito Marcantonio. (Pa- 
per, 494 pp) ‘ 

PICTURE GUIDE “TO BEGIN- 
NER’S CHESS, by Al Horowitz 
—How to play chess, shown step 
by step with more than 300 
photographs and diagrams. 200 
pages. 6%" x9”, cloth ......$2 





GOOD COOKING WITH HERBS 
AND SPICES, by Frank Dorn 
and Eleanor Langdon —A _ fas- 
cinating book giving the history 
of herbs and spices, and shows 
ing how to transform an every- 
day dish into a gourmet’s de- 
light. Cloth, 742”x10%4”. $3 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
CHESS, by Al Horowitz and 
Fred Reinfield—An analysis of 
actual games played out, with 
mistakes and good moves analyz- 
ed. For those seeking concrete 
information on how to improve 
their playing. Cloth, 542x8%. $3 
THE GREAT TRADITION IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: From 
Shakespeare to Shaw, by Dr. 
Annette Rubinstein. 960 pages. 
Jacket price $7.50. GBS Price $6 
SCIENCE IN HISTORY, by J. D. 
Bernal. Two volumes in one by 
England’s great scientist. 1,008 
pages. Jacket price $12. GBS 
Price ene $6 





PAMPHLET PACKAGE #2 
Chinese Books 

50 CHINESE RECIPES — 
Wonderful! We sold hundreds 
at $1. Now.... 

CHOSEN PAGES FROM LU 
HSUN—Stories and essays of 
the great savant. ... ..$1 
NATIONAL COSTUMES ‘OF 
CHINA — 12 charming color 
drawings. 25¢ 


ALL THREE FOR $1! 











THE ATOM SPY HOAX—A big 
(500 pp.) book by William Reuben 
detailing the U.S. spy hoaxes 
from 1948 to 1954.......Now $1 
HERE I STAND, by Paul Robe- 
scn — The autobiography of one 
of America’s great citizens.. .50c 
THE FRIGHTENED GIANT, by 
Cedric Belfrage — The Guard- 
ian’s Editor - in - Exile’s indict- 
ment of witcn-hunt hysteria. 75¢ 
THE ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 
SCIENCE, %y Dirk Struick—The 
development of scientific thought 
in New England. Published at 
ree stevens ae 
PHILOSOPHY IN REVOLUTION 
—Howard Selsam’s stirring pres- 
entation of the Marxist outlook $1 
THE TESTAMENT OF ETHEL 
& JULIUS ROSENBERG (Pa- 
per) es ee 

THE TRIAL OF JOMO KENY- 
ATTA, by Montagu Slater — An 
absorbing study of the frame-up 
of the Kenyan leader. ......$1 
THE OPEN MARXISM OF AN- 
TONIO GRAMSCI—(Paper, 64 
pp.) The papers of the great 
Italian Marxist. 

THE SITUATION IN BIOLOGI- 
CAL SCIENCE — 72 addresses 
given at the Lenin Academy in 
1948, including the presentation 
ny Tt. DD, a Just 6 left 
at 








Some Old Favorites 
Never Before Offered 


THE WATER TOWER, by Andre Stil 
—Part I of a gripping novel about 
French waterfront workers. 

pp. 50o 
rHE GUN IS LOADED—Part II of 
THE WATER TOWER. 275 pp... .500 
THE MAKING OF A HERO (How 
the Steel Was Tempered) by Nicholas 
Ostrovski. The famous novel-auto- 
biography. i5e 
IRELAND HER OWN, by T. A. Jack- 
son. A brilliant history of the Irish 
struggle for freedom. 443 pp 


WHY FARMERS ARE POOR, the 


classic work on agriculture by Anna 
Rochester. i5e 
BIOLOGY AND MARXISM, by Mar- 
cel Prenant. Still the best introduc- 
tion to the subject. . Be 


ISRAEL IN CRISIS, by A. “'B. ‘Meg il. 
A first-hand analysis of Israel. 534 
+e 


LET US LIVE 
IN PEACE 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


The Record of The Khrushchev 
Tour of the U.S.A. 
Published in the U.S.S.R. 
31 pages of photos 
Get 'Them While They Last! 


JUST $1.25 
YOUNGSTERS 


THE STORY OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS, by Hy Ruchlis — A recent 
fascinating book on math for 
young scientists. (Hard Cov.) $2 











